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X-RAY 
ASSURES 
CLEAN BARS 


By OTTO F. LIST 


Editorial Staff 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


UTSTANDING in the industry’s campaign to 
QO bring to the public confections which are as pure 

as human efforts can make them is the completion 
by the Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, of an instal- 
lation of four x-ray machines by means of which a final 
check-up is given every box of bars that leaves the com- 
pany’s plant. 

Completion of the x-ray installation marks the final 
step in the company’s seven-fold check-up on its bar goods 
prior to shipping, and ties in directly with the company’s 
good-plant-keeping plan which begins even before raw 
materials enter the plant’s walls. Williamson’s experiments 
with x-ray inspection date back to 1936, when the first 
machine was installed in its Brooklyn plant. Originally 
brought to the organization’s attention as a result of suc- 
cessful application in the condensed milk industry, the x- 
ray has now become an integral part of the company’s pro- 
duction and inspection system. Installation of the system 
has entailed changes in the production routine and in the 
conveyor system, but the management feels that the total 
expense involved is warranted in view of the guaranteed 
purity of the product as a result of the x-ray inspection 
and, of course, there will be some offsetting of the expenses 
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involved due to the reduced cost of products liability in- 
surance. 

Manufacturers of bar candy, especially those bars con- 
taining peanuts, know that damage suits resulting from 
broken teeth or other real or fake accidents blamed to 
foreign material in bars, are a nuisance to which every bar 
goods producer is constantly exposed. Average cost to the 
industry for such suits is said to be in the neighborhood of 
ten cents per hundred of monthly billing. Williamson has 
reduced this cost to a fraction by rigid adherence to a sys- 
tem of good-plant-keeping all along the production line. 
Introduction of the x-ray inspection system merely adds 
another step in the company’s efforts to remove this hazard 
completely, and with the completed installation of the 
last new unit these hopes should be realized. The com- 
pany’s good record to date can be traced directly to the 
consciousness of the entire organization to sanitation and 
good plant-keeping, from the top executives right on down 
through the ranks of the employees. A special word of 
praise is due the employees for their splendid cooperation 
in the program. 

Worked out on a man-to-man and station-to-station 
basis, this program has as its basis the idea that each per- 
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son in charge of an operation in the line of production 
should be responsible for the clean-ness and neatness of 
the plant area required for that operation. Of course there 
is the daily washing and scrubbing by a force of trained 
porters responsible for the floor areas, and these men whose 
work is performed at night are tied into the general scheme 
of plant sanitation. That the plan has been successful can 
be readily seen even by the most casual observer. True, 
the system occasionally leads to some slight controversy 
between employees over the question of who shall be re- 
sponsible for what. But there is never any question over 
whether a clean-up or clear-up job needs to be done or 
not. Next to efficiency of performance, the thought of 
neatness and clean-ness in plant and product is ever up- 
permost in the mind of every employee. Thus, the com- 
pany has eliminated entirely scenes of litter or clutter any- 
where in the plant. 


Special Precautions 
On Peanut Supply 


A large user of peanuts, which form a layer between 
the fudge core and the milk-chocolate coating of Oh 
Henry! bars, the company has installed a huge fumigating 
chamber by means of which an entire carload of peanuts 
may be freed from moths, moth eggs or larvae, before be- 
ing brought into the basement store-room. This is one of 
the first steps taken to insure clean and sanitary raw ma- 
terials for the company’s candy. The fumigated peanuts 
are put through a stoner which removes stones and other 
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foreign particles whose individual weight is in excess of 
that of the average peanut meat. In the blanching process, 
the skins and other matter adhering to the skins are com- 
pletely removed, again reducing the chance inclusion of 
foreign matter with the nut meats used to cover the bar- 
core. 

The core itself is made under the most sanitary condi- 
tions and in conformance with approved candy making 
practice. Milk chocolate coating in 10 lb. bars is kept 
under cover from the time it enters the first tank of the 
Brown system of tempering until it reaches the coating 
machines. Naturally, with all these precautions the chance 
of foreign matter slipping through and being picked up 
along the way is very slight. 

But even the most exact human precautions and in- 
spections do not work with 100 per cent efficiency. And 
even the best and newest machines occasionally lose a bolt 
or a nut or a flake of metal, belting, etc. There is no 
known method of eliminating such accidents entirely. The 
only workable method of reducing such accidents and the 
bad results they often cause, is further inspection. 


Bars Wrapped by Hand 


After running through the cooling tunnels, the com- 
pleted bars come into full view on a long belt which car- 
ries them to the girl-wrappers. All wrapping, except 
kisses, is done manually in the Williamson plant. In the 
wrapping procedure again, the bars are subjected toa quick 
visual inspection, for the wrapper must turn the bar at 
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Plaiform on Which Four X-Ray In- 
spection Units Are Situated in the 
Packing Room of the Williamson 
Candy Co., Chicago, Illinois. Filled 
Boxes of Bars Are Brought to the 
Inspection Machines by Means of a 
Unique Conveyor System Designed 
for the Purpose 
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least once in the course of applying the wrap. When the 
box of 24 bars is full, it receives another quick inspection 
by the girl who affixes the cover and operates the tying 
machine. This represents the sixth inspection the bars have 
received in the course of their production. The final step 
is the x-ray inspection of the covered and tied boxes as 
they pass from the packaging room to the shipping room. 

The four x-ray units are set in a row upon a platform 
in a corner of the wrapping room, utilizing what was for- 
merly waste headroom and permitting clear floor space 
below. Each of the four machines has a capacity of 2,000 
boxes per hour. A unique conveyor system has been de- 
signed for transferring the boxes from the tying machines 
to the x-ray machines. Tied boxes are placed on a belt and 
are raised upward and toward the x-ray machines until 
they reach a point a few feet away from the x-ray ma- 
chines and about 12 feet above the floor. Then they pass 
over a “hump” and slide gently downward again toward 
the machines, by gravity. A speed-retarding device has 
been incorporated in the gravity-conveyor so that boxes 
are not fed into the machines too swiftly for the operators 
to give each one a searching glance. 


Switch Arrangement 
Gives Conveyors Flexibility 


Individual conveyors feed each of the four machines, 
but by means of a clever switch arrangement, production 
from any individual packaging line or combination of 


Operators at the Four X-Ray Units Watch the Boxed 

Bars as They Flow Through the Inspection Area. Note 

That the Ceiling Is Painted Black Above Each Machine 

to Prevent Reflection of Glare Which Would Diminish 

the Sharpness of the Box and Bar Outlines in the 
Inspection Area 


Diagram of the Packing Room Layout of the Williamson 
Candy Company, Indicating Position of the X-Ray Units 
and the Conveyor Layout From Packing Tables to Box 
Tyer to X-Ray Machines 
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lines may be directed into any single x-ray machine or 
combination of machines. Conveyors also take inspected 
boxes away to the shipping room by gravity. Boxes flow 
toward the x-ray machines and pass slowly from top to 
bottom of the operator’s inspection glass, thus bringing 
into her full view the entire pack of 24 bars in each box. 

Boxes containing a bar having foreign material in it are 
rejected mechanically by the operator without retarding 
the flow of production. Rejected boxes are put aside until 
the end of the day’s run when they are opened, the of- 
fending bar removed, and another perfect bar put in its 
place. 

The x-ray equipment is fluoroscopic in action; that is, 
the machines are true x-ray machines, but differ from the 
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commonly known x-ray machines in that they do not 
take pictures, but instead, throw rays through the goods 
against a glass inspection plate. This type of machine is 
in fairly common use in industry, but is as yet rather new 
in food production, specifically in the confectionery indus- 
try. Williamson’s first machine was tried out in the 
Brooklyn plant in 1936. Two additional units were pur- 
chased in 1937 for the Chicago plant, and the present in- 
stallation of a fourth machine represents the final step in 
this development. It is the largest x-ray inspection sys- 
tem in the confectionery industry and one of the largest 
in a food producing plant. 


Effectiveness of Inspection 
Depends on Operators 


Newness of the installation has precluded the publica- 
tion of definite records of effectiveness. The effectiveness 
of each machine depends, of course, upon the operator. 
For this reason, a special bonus system for alertness of the 
operators is being worked out. Girls chosen to attend the 
machines must be in good health, have good eyesight, must 
be of a personality suited for strict attention to business 
during operation of the machines, and must have réason- 
ably good coordination between eye and hand so that no 
rejected boxes may get away to the shipping room before 
the operator can “kick” them out. Two shifts of opera- 
tors attend the machines during an eight-hour day. If 
production necessitates running longer than that time, an- 
other shift must take over at the end of the regular 
period. 

X-ray machine operators in the Williamson plant have 
been provided with special glasses which prevent eyestrain. 
The machines are said to offer no hazard in the way of 
x-ray burns. They have been thoroughly lead-insulated 
against escape of rays, and all moving parts are guarded. 
One switch will shut off the machine and cut off the ray, 
and the operator is entirely protected when she reaches 
into the machine to clear a possible jam. The Illinois De- 
partment of Health conducted a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the machines and gave them a clean bill. The De- 
partment recommended the special eyeglasses for the oper- 
ators, but did not insist upon their use. 

Thanks and acknowledgment for assistance given in 
preparing this article are due: Harold Moltrum, assistant 
superintendent at the Williamson plant, who accompanied 
the author and explained operations in the absence of Jo- 
seph Smetana, superintendent, who was on vacation at the 
time of our visit; and Charles F. Scully, vice president and 
controller of the Williamson Candy Company, who sup- 
plied much of the statistical data and other information. 





Survey Shows Higher 
Candy Value, Same Quantity 


Significant points concerning last year’s activities in the 
Confectionery Industry were brought out in the Study 
of Confectionery Production and Distribution for 1937, 
recently released by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The survey report, No. 101, was authored by Albert S. 
Nemir, confectionery specialist of the Foodstuffs Division. 

Total sales of all types of confectionery in 1937 re- 
mained the same on a quantitative basis, but were 6.6 
per cent higher in value than in 1936. Production of all 
types of products combined totaled slightly more than 
two billion pounds, or about 16 pounds per capita. The 
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continued average value per pound for all types of con- 
fectionery increased 1c per pound, from 15.2c in 1936 
to 16.2c in 1937. The rise is attributed to higher raw 
material and labor costs. 


The survey also shows that the Candy Jobber handled 
about 60 per cent of total candy sold during ’37, slightly 
more than in °36. Combined sales by manufacturers 
direct to chains stores, dropped 1 per cent. With the 
exception of 1932, this is the first time in recent years 
that sales to chain stores have shown a decrease. Con- 
versely, sales direct to the independent retailers failed to 
show a decrease for the first time in several years. Sales 
of manufacturer-retailers through their own stores in- 
creased slightly in 1937 to 95.7 per cent, as compared 
with 94.6 for 1936. Sales of all types of manufacturers 
dropped in the last four months of 1937, as compared 
with these same months in 1936. 


Manufacturer-retailers sold about the same volume on 
a poundage basis in 1937 as during 1936, while sales on 
the dollar volume basis were up 5.6 per cent. This re- 
sulted in an increase in the combined average value per 
pound for all types of products from 42.5 cents in 1936, 
to 45.0 cents in 1937. Sales of plain-packaged goods in- 
creased 11.4 per cent in dollar volume, with only a frac- 
tional increase in poundage sales. The 1937 increase for 
plain-package goods was 5 cents, as for the previous year, 
or from 43.2 in 1936, to 48.2 cent per pound in 1937. 

Sales of chocolate-covered bars in 1937 were larger 
than of any other type of products shown in the report, 
both in quantity and value. They represent about 25 
per cent of total candy sales by manufacturer-wholesalers. 
Sales in 1937 increased 7 per cent on a poundage basis, 
and 13.9 per cent in value. Average value for the group 
as a whole was up from 14.6 cents in 1936 to 15.5 cents 
per pound in 1937. Bulk confectionery other than choco- 
late was in second rank in volume, with a total 1937 
output of 309,660,487 pounds valued at $32,385,640, or 
21.4 per cent of the total volume. The figures for choco- 
late-covered bars show 346,626,664 total pounds with a 
value of $53,768,730. Penny goods are third in pound- 
age, at 242,370,935 pounds for 1937, but plain-package 
goods was second in value, showing $38,944,476. 


Hershey to Honor Corrigan 


When Douglas Corrigan flew to Dublin last month he 
carried with him as part of his food supply two one-half 
pound Hershey bars, and accordingly, the “chocolate town” 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, is planning a celebration in his 
honor which promises to rival in enthusiasm, if not in 
size, the honors bestowed upon the young flier in New 
York recently. 

Plans for the celebration were formulated when the ex- 
ecutives of the Hershey Chocolate Corp. were informed 
that Corrigan had taken two Hershey bars with him. M. S. 
Hershey, founder of the corporation, invited all the execu- 
tives and employees of the plant to join in the festivities. 
A plaque will be mounted to record the epic-making 
flight with Hershey chocolate, for posterity. More than 
3,500 employees of the company joined in the celebration. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce Reports on manufacturers’ 
sales, listing more than 30 industries, shows losses rang- 
ing from 5.6% to 56.2%. The only industries showing 
a smaller loss than Confectionery for the first six months 
of this year, as compared with last, are printing and allied 
industries and the petroleum products industry. 
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Price Does Not Indicate Quality of 


STARCH GUMS and JE! 





Fifth in Series on Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


EFORE consideration is given to results which have 
been obtained, it is necessary that a line of distinc- 
tion be drawn between starch gums and jellies. In 

the case of starch gums, it will be considered that such 
products run low in moisture, high in corn syrup and 
contain little sugar other than that used for sanding 
purposes. Starch jellies will be considered as a type which 
contains 14.5% to 18% moisture and has a tender eating 
consistency. It matters little whether this confection is a 
fruit slice, a drop, a finger or some other shape; the 
important thing is that the basic formula is practically 
the same. 

Having set up the difference between starch gums and 
jellies, insofar as our present consideration is concerned, 
it is now apropos to consider the usual varieties offered 
for sale in retail shops. There has been such a downward 
trend in price over a period of the past few years that 
the average consumer may be led to wonder whether 
quality of the merchandise purchased at a lower unit price 
is comparable to that purchased earlier at a much higher 
price. 


Jelly Varieties: 


To obtain a general cross-section of the variety of 
starch jellies, four samples have been selected, varying in 
price from 10 cents to 60 cents per pound. These sam- 
ples have been analyzed and the following data obtained: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Moisture 15.48% 12.34% 14.18% 14.16% 
Reducing sugars B. I.. 34.20 34.02 46.92 
Reducing sugars A. I.. 57.52 44.96 59.16 
Sucrose 10.39 11.63 
Polarization of VY nor- 

mal invert solution 

rr Ge. S240 066 +29.8°V +47.6°V +27.5°V +30.3°V 
Water soluble starch.. 3.20 5.98 2.69 4.35 
Water insoluble starch. 7.40 8.59 8.76 8.62 
Total starch 10.60 14.57 11.45 11.75 

If we now examine the foregoing data, many things of 
interest are to be noted. For example, moisture in No. 2 
was the lowest while that in No. 1 was the highest. 
Apparently sample No. 2 had dried out after manufacture 
which is borne out by the additional fact that although 
the moisture content of samples No. 3 and No. 4 is prac- 
tically the same and almost 2.00% higher than in No. 2, 
still this percentage is also lower than that found in a 
freshly-made starch jelly. Since starch jellies are usually 
sold by the pound, moisture content should be carefully 
controlled. 

Insofar as reducing sugars before inversion are con- 
cerned, No. 3 showed the highest while No. 4 showed the 
lowest percentage. No. 1 and No. 2 were fairly com- 
parable. When it comes to a comparison of unchanged 
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sugar we have a different story. Sample No. 2 showed 
the least while numbers 3, 1 and 4 increased in their 
stated order. In considering a total of values obtained 
for moisture, reducing sugars before inversion and sucrose, 
variations noted will be explained by non-sugars found in 
the corn syrup. In the case of No. 3 and No. 4, the 
finished jellies are decidedly high on the sugar side showing 
only 32.3% and 35.7% of corn syrup in their make up. 
In the case of No. 1 there is approximately 35% of corn 
syrup while No. 2 shows 56%. 

If we again refer to the foregoing data, taking into 
consideration the percentage of reducing sugars due to 
corn syrup, we will find that the percentage due to 
inverted sucrose in No. 3 is equivalent to 33.75% of 
invert sugar on a dry basis. Sample No. 1 is next in line 
with 18.75% followed by No. 2 with 12.12% and No. 4 
with 7.50%. In the case of No. 3 and No. 4, much of 
the invert has been added as such, but kettle time and 
the retention of heat in the batch will always account 
for a sufficient quantity, especially in the presence of 
small quantities of cream of tartar, to produce the amount 
of invert found in samples No. 2 and No. 4. 


Starch Variation: 


So far we have considered each of the major ingredients 
with the exception of starch and in order that our picture 
will be complete it is necessary to refer again to analytical 
data previously reported. We will find a variation of 
from 10.6% to 14.5%. The greatest variation is to be 
noted in sample No. 2 which also carries the highest 
percentage of corn syrup. The amount of water soluble 
starch in each case is also an indication of the type of 
starch employed as well as the effects of cream of tartar 
and actual cooking time. In the case of No. 2 where we 
find the lowest moisture content, we have also found the 
highest corn syrup content and the highest percentage 
of water soluble starch. This is indicative of a longer 
cooking time than has been employed in samples No. 1, 
No. 3 and No. 4. Bearing in mind the fact that starch 
changes in the presence of acid or acid salts on prolonged 
cooking, it is often necessary to vary the type of starch 
employed. For example, a lower fluidity starch could and 
should be used in the case of prolonged cooks while in 
the case of shorter cooks a higher fluidity is to be desired. 


Reconstruction: 


Analytical data, while of interest to the analyst, serves 
little purpose for the manufacturer unless it is translated 
into necessary raw materials. The following reconstruc- 
tion in terms of actual batch contents will, therefore, be 
of interest: 

(Turn to Page 42, Please) 
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‘THAT REMINDS ME’ 
By “Q” 


HAPPENED to be present, the 

other day, when the man whom 
I would call the “Doyen” of Con- 
fectioners in the Industry let fall a 
remark that shall serve, some day, 
as the text of a lecture that I have 
long wanted to give. Said he: “What 
the Candy Industry wants is, not a 
new book of formulae or technical 
articles on any particular candies, but 
a few men who have learned Candy- 
principles and can practice them!” 


This remark was “a propos” of a 
request made to him to write about 
“Fondants,” a subject on which he, 
if anyone anywhere, is best qualified 
to state an opinion and give advice 
owing to his long, thoughtful and 
practical experience in dealing with 
manufacture and sale of all types 
of this confection, whether dropped, 
deposited or rolled (above or below 
the knee). But, needless to say, such 
a statement was provocative and at 
once raised many arguments regard- 
ing the ways and means of realizing 
such a wonderful dream (for none 
present disagreed with the first speak- 
er). Among other points raised were 
whether a laboratory was a necessary 
adjunct in these days, to a candy- 
factory; whether a smattering of 
chemistry and physics was useful to 
a candy-man; whether a sound knowl- 
edge of the practice of candy-mak- 
ing was essential for the chemist 
working in a laboratory attached to 
a candy-factory; whether “‘school- 
taught” candy-men turned out in the 
long run better than the purely “‘fac- 
tory-trained”; whether the old, for- 
eign system of apprenticeship gave the 
better results; whether technical arti- 
cles of the usual type appearing in 
magazines devoted to the Confec- 
tionery Industry were of real value 
to students, operatives and managers? 
—and so on, for hours. 

The general conclusions reached 
were that a finished Candy-man (with 
a big “C”) is the product of intel- 
ligently and scientifically applied ar- 
tistry, just as a Chef is—or just as 
anyone else engaged in the making 
of choice foodstuffs is—who, setting 
out to become a Master of his Craft, 
eventually reaches his aim through 
the ability and will to excel, through 
the sweat of his brow and the culti- 
vation of his palate and brain. Noth- 
ing remotely bearing on his craft 
should be too small to receive the at- 
tention of the C-to-be, and nothing 
should prevent him from gaining ex- 
perience in the widest fields—in fac- 
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tories in as many foreign countries 
as possible (again following the sys- 
tem adopted in the making of the 
best Chefs)—for true Artists and 
Artisans are international. The Pal- 
ate should be trained with the Mind, 
and the Mind with the Hands, thus 
bringing the Mind into play in every 
operation. Some claimed that an 
Artist, such as a Chef, is born and 
cannot be made; it is certain that not 
all men have the requisite palate, but 
fewer still have the patience or will 
to become great in the realm of Cook- 
ing. So, too, with the Candy-maker 
—‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen!” 

The real problem, then, boils itself 
down to ascertaining the mind-ca- 
pacity of the C-to-be! Is he capable 
of grasping that Candy-making is 
both an Art and a Science, and not 
just another mechanical Job? Can he 
be made to realize that his success 
as a skilled Artisan does not lie in 
the number of formulae that he has 
learned from a book, but in the es- 
tablished principles (most of them 
capable of scientific interpretation) 
that can ignore formulae altogether 
—principles that have to be learned, 
however, by hard work and much 
practice and through the use of in- 
telligence and observation? 
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ND all that reminded me that 

I had just received, and still 
had in my pocket, a typed communi- 
cation from the New England Man- 
ufacturing Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Boston, 
who had evidently been thinking 
along much the same lines. At least, 
the N.E.M.C.A. was offering an op- 
portunity (unique, so far as I know,) 
for aspiring C-to-bes to learn from 
the mouths of experts on their own 
pet technical and scientific subjects 
both the latest News and the long- 
established Principles of the Industry 
about which we had been speaking. 
My introduction of this circular to 
the notice of the assembled enthusiasts 
resulted in the expression of the opin- 
ion that some hope still remained of 
seeing the ideals realized. 

The stated purpose of the 
N.E.M.C.A. in offering a course of 
lectures for the benefit of employers 
and employés is to answer the ques- 
tion—“WHY IT HAPPENS IN 
CANDY?”—a big order, to be sure, 
but praiseworthy in setting ambition 
high. The lectures, starting about 
Sept. 14, are to be under the direc- 


tion of the Mass. Dept. of Educa- 
tion (Div. of University Extension), 
and under the auspices of the 
N.E.M.C.A.—and to be reasonable in 
price. Perhaps the best feature (in 
my eyes) is that the lecturers will 
receive “no compensation or expen- 
ses,” a truly honorary honor that will 
assure the integrity of the lecturers 
and ensure that the best talent avail- 
able will be at the disposal of the au- 
dience. 

And if there is mot an enormous 
list of applicants anxious to be pres- 
ent at this course of lectures, don’t 
remind me about it, for, if you do, 
there will then certainly follow some- 
thing more about the crudity of the 
Candy Industry than has already been 
said. It is a wonderful opportunity 
for employers to send their most 
promising men to learn the princi- 
ples upon which good Candy-making 
depends. And, incidentally, it would 
do no harm if the employers them- 
selves attended! 

Such a course of lectures as that 
now offered to the present and fu- 
ture Candy-makers of New England 
has long been the established practice 
with Bakers, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West—to the great advantage of 
both Manufacturer and Consumer. 
Exactly why the lead should have 
been taken with Confectioners in the 
usually slow and somnolent New Eng- 
land is difficult to say, except that 
it is inclined to be education-con- 
scious, even boy-scoutish—and that 
is nothing to be ashamed about! 
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N future there will be one, at 

least, to boost enthusiastically 
New England for its intelligent atti- 
tude towards confectionery as well 
as tourists—the same district, strange 
as it may seem to Sassenachs, that al- 
ready possesses the factory making (in 
my opinion) the finest eating-Choco- 
late in the whole of “The United 
States” (and in all the World, so far 
as I have been able to discover). No! 
I am quite sure you will not guess the 
brand of Chocolate to which I am 
referring, for, at the present time, 
there is only one confection in New 
England that hits the eye—“in the 
Heavens above (in the bright, blue 
Sky), the Earth beneath (at all 
soda-pop stands) and in the Waters 
under the earth (on every kiosk in 
the subways, sub-water at the mo- 
ment of writing).” 

And that reminds me that even the 
most exacting Goddesses like that 
Chocolate, and I had promised some 
to my Venus who is in America just 
now, so I must away to S. S. Pierce and 
Co., of Boston, where I know I can 
get it fresh. 
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CHOCOLATE-COATING 


CANDIES 


BY MACHINE 


- A Primer for the Operator 


(PART II) 
MACHINE COATING 


By MARIO GIANINI 
General Superintendent 
Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bottoming: In the case of a great many items, espe- 
cially chocolates that are supposed to imitate the hand- 
dipped product, the first phase of machine-coating is that 
of putting an extra layer of chocolate on the bottoms 
of the centers prior to their entry into the coating-ma- 
chine proper, by means of the so-called “bottoming at- 
tachment.” The purpose of this is to make up one of 
the deficiencies of machine-dipped goods, namely, thin 
bottoms. Next to a poor gloss and a poor stroke, there is 
nothing so detrimental to a piece of candy as a flimsy, 
thin bottom through which the center can be seen. If 
we assume that the average coating for machine-dipping 
is thinner in consistency; that it is usually two or more 
degrees warmer than the same coating when applied by 
hand; that it receives some jarring while traveling on the 
wire belt and a slight rubbing when being transferred 
from the wire belt to the delivery belt—assuming these 
things, then it is no wonder that the bottom of the result- 
ing finished article leaves much to be desired, in most 
cases. The double bottom sprang from the need for elim- 
inating this defect. 

Over and above the esthetic importance of a good, 
solid, glossy bottom, there is also the important practical 
one that a weak bottom exposes the centers, especially 
cream centers, to the air, causing them to dry out unduly 
early and, in doing so, shrinking inwardly and pulling 
up the bottom that would otherwise have resisted and 
remained flat had the coating been of a sufficient thick- 
ness to prevent the air from entering and drying the cen- 
ter too soon. Also a thin bottom on certain types of 
centers will leak badly. 


The bottoming attachment lies between the feeding 
table and the body of the machine, being practically a 
continuation of the former. It consists of the chocolate 
tank (running over this, the centers get a daub of coat- 
ing on their bottoms) and the cooling table, which chills 
and hardens the chocolate as it travels from the tank 
to the machine on an endless belt. 

With the modern “‘coaters” the chocolate is automat- 
ically supplied to the tank from the main body of the 
machine. However, there are still a great many of the 
original type in operation wherein the coating must be 
supplied to the bottoming tank by hand. The safest and 
simplest way to do this is to draw the supply from the 
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In the first part of this article, the author cited the 
preference of the public for hand-dipped chocolates and 
gave as four reasons for this preference: Superior gloss, 
thicker coatings, better bottoms, and better strokes. It 
therefore behooves the operator, he said, to strive for 
achievement of a machine-dipped coating that resembles 
in “looks” the hand-dipped article. For successful pro- 
duction of this type article, the operator must understand 
the coating machine, which is made up of the feeder, 
coater, and cooler. The author began the discussion of 
coating by outlining the proper methods of feeding. 


machine, thereby insuring a correctly-tempered choco- 
late, a chocolate that will set before it reaches the oppo- 
site end of the cooling table and will adhere to the bot- 
tom of the center instead of sticking to and smearing 
the belt that carries it from tank to machine. 


Cooling Table Length 
Determined by Machine Speed 


The cooling table, which is cooled by cold water cir- 
culating underneath its surface, should be of a length 
so proportionate to the speed of the machine that the 
chocolate on the bottom of the center (granted that it 
be properly tempered) will set before entering the body 
of the ‘coater. 

The standard 7-ft. tables are usually sufficient for slow- 
moving machines, but 11-ft. coolers, or longer, are far 
superior for all-round purposes and will insure a good set 
under all normal conditions. 

During the summer months, if your machine coaters 
are not located in an air-conditioned room—that is, if 
they are open to the outside atmosphere (and the chances 
are nine to ten that they are)—you will experience no 
little trouble from sweating of the cooling table. This 
soaks the belt with water, causing it to act unruly. An 
enterprising operator once told me that the metal casing 
of the water-filled cooling table was “porous” and the 
water was sweating through it! Sweating is condensation 
of moisture in the air coming in contact with the colder 
metallic surface. This is similar to what happens on a 
sultry, hot summer day when you fill a glass tumbler 
with ice-cold water, causing the outside of it to become 
instantaneously coated with a film of condensed moisture 
from the surrounding air. 

Of course, the ideal way to overcome this trouble is 
to have the machine end of the room or floor on which 
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the coaters are placed as thoroughly air-conditioned as 
the delivery end, keeping it naturally much warmer, say, 
80° to 84° F., with 50° or less relative humidity. Owing 
to the high cost of air conditioning, however, this is 
something of a luxury attainable only in some of the 
most up-to-date establishments. The next best plan is 
to insulate the under part of the table, which can be done 
easily with cork board or hair felt. 


Device for 
Preventing Sweating 


In one case of sweating, I devised a rather ingenious 
way of satisfactorily eliminating this difficulty. I had 
a galvanized iron cover made to go over the top of the 
cooling table full width, with about 6 inches remaining 
uncovered at each end—that is, toward the bottoming 
tank and toward the machine proper. The cover rested 
lengthwise on the edges of the table and had a clear- 
ance of not more than 2 inches from the inside of cover 
to the surface of the canvas belt on the cooling table. 
At a point about midway of the cover there was con- 
nected to it a 2-inch pipe which rose vertically to a 
height slightly above the top of the coating machine. 
At that point the pipe made a wide sweeping turn and 
continued horizontally directly over and through the wall 
separating the warm room of the machines from the air- 
conditioned cold room. 


The cold room, being air conditioned, and having 
refrigerated air continually blown into it, had within 
its walls a higher air pressure than the warm open air of the 
machine room. Thus, a natural circulation of the cool, 
dry air was maintained through the pipe, the air passing 
down into the cover and over the cooling table, event- 
ually finding an exit at the two open ends. A valve at 
a handy height in the vertical section of the pipe made 
it possible to control the air flow, allowing for just a 
sufficient volume to stop the inflow of the moisture-laden 
hot air from the machine room. The cool air coming 
from the cover at the machine end did not chill the coat- 
ing flowing on the centers in front of it, because the 
valve was closed sufficiently to reduce the amount of 
cool air to a mere trifle. A union closed by hand pressure 
and placed just below the valve made it possible to 
quickly detach and take off the cover from the table 
whenever necessary. In the hands of a good operator, 
capable of keeping his belts running perfectly straight, 
this method proved practical, simple and inexpensive. 

It is important to circulate in the cooling tables a 
steady supply of water, not over 40° F., and preferably 
near 36° or 37°. A tank of suitable size located above 
the machines, preferably near the ceiling, will cause the 
cold water to flow by gravity to the tables, from where 
it can be pumped back by a small pump. This procedure 
obviates the possibility of causing the surface of the tables 
to bulge and eventually leak from the application of too 
much pressure, which might happen if the tank were 
placed underneath the cooling tables if the slabs were 
piped to a vented overflow. 


Keeping Water at 
Steady Temperature 


The tank, completely insulated on the outside, should 
contain means for keeping the water at a steady tempera- 
ture. A direct-expansion ammonia coil is perhaps the most 
expedient and inexpensive way to good results, although 
brine coils or even cakes of ice can be used. The cen- 
trifugal pump keeps the cold water continually circulat- 
ing to and from the cooling tables, with hardly any loss 
in volume and little loss in temperature. 

The inexperienced operator will find two more sources 
of annoyance in the feeding end of the coating machine. 
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These are: (1) The endless canvas belts not running 
true, and (2) tailings of coating trailing the centers that 
have gone over the bottomer. 

As to the first, try to resist the temptation to turn 
the wing screws too much at each end of the feed and 
cooling tables. It takes minutes for some of those belts 
to make a complete turn and their adjustment must be 
gradual and slow; in fact, the slower you go about adjust- 
ing them, the longer they will stay adjusted. Keep in 
mind that one-half to one turn at a time is usually suf- 
ficient. Keep the belts clean, and especially keep clean 
the rubber-covered rollers that drive them and the re- 
movable steel plates at the delivery ends. 

As to the second annoyance, all new machines are pro- 
vided with anti-tailing devices. As for the older models, the 
anti-tailing device can be had for them and installed at 
a small cost. If this cannot be done, you will come close 
to being at your wits’ end, but you may just get by if 
you watch carefully the thickness of the chocolate in 
the bottoming tank, adding a little melted cocoa butter 
from time to time if needed (especially during the win- 
ter months and in drafty rooms), and carefully adjust- 
ing the height of the cooling belt at the point where the 
centers leave the wire belt of the bottoming tank. Keep 
the outside wall of the bottoming tank at blood heat, 
watch it often and avoid freezing. You will find this 
extra care necessary, especially in the winter months. 


(To be Continued) 


Upon Completion of Mr. Gianini’s Series, Reprints of 
this Work on Machine-Coating Will Be Available at Nom- 
inal Cost from THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
Get Your Request in Early. The Supply of Reprints Will 
Be Limited. 





THE CANDY MAN'‘S 


CALENDAR 











Aug. 17-20. Annual Convention, National Food Dis- 
tributors Associatian, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Aug. 24-26. Chicago Candy Show, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


Aug. 28-Sept. 2. Leipzig Autumn Fair, International 
Trade Press Show, Leipzig, Germany. 


Sept. 5-9. Semi-annual Convention, American Chemical 
Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sept. 12-16. Annual Convention, Premium Exposition, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 


Sept. 19-23. Seventh International Management Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 21-23. Annual Conference, National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sept. 25-29. Annual Convention, National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


Sept. 26-27. Boston Conference on Distribution, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sept. 28-30. Annual Convention, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 28-30. Detroit Candy Show, Detroit. 
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PARTICLE-SIZE MEASUR T 

















Discussion of Preparation and Procedure 





By CHARLES P. SHILLABER 





There are many ways of measuring small particles with 
the microscope. The precision attainable will vary from 
something less than half a micron (about the wave length 
of green light) to as little as 12 to 14 microns. Accord- 
ingly, if a sugar particle is to be measured and it is only 
10 microns in diameter, then a system of measuring 
should be employed that is sensitive to 1 micron or less. 
The accuracy would then be 10 per cent or better. Also, 
the use to which the measurements are to be put must 
be borne in mind. Obviously, if the larger particles are 
the controlling factor, then accuracy in measuring the 
smaller ones is not of importance, although their num- 
ber or quantity may be of importance. To cover the 
subject fully would call for a treatise on micrometry 
which is out of the question in a short article such as 
this. However, a method will be described which has 
proved its value on sugar particles and materials of sim- 
ilar size. In brief it is this: 


Method of Micrometry 


The camera lucida is used in conjunction with any 
suitable microscopical system. The use of the more 
thoroughly corrected apochromatic objectives are to be 
preferred, because the images in the outer zones of the 
field of view will be sharper. If achromatic objectives 
are used, the Wratten screens number 66, 57, 58, or any 
others in the green series, will be found helpful. For 
those unfamiliar with the camera lucida it might be well 
to add that it is a device for projecting the image of an 
object outside the optical system of the microscope, into 
the field of view. Figure No. 2 shows the camera lucida 
in its more simple form. It is shown mounted on the 
tube above the eyepiece. The pencil point shown in the 
cut is clearly seen by the observer and appears to him to 
be in the field of view. 

The measuring tool suggested is the wedge rule. This 
idea has been adapted from the textile field, it is more 
fully described by Schwartz (Textiles and the Micro- 
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scope, 1934). It has been somewhat modified for gen- 
eral use and greater convenience. Figure Number 3 shows 
what it looks like, and its method of use is almost self- 
evident. It-can be moved around on the drawing board 
within the field of view. A particle of a size to fit in the 
wedge at a point denoted as 5.2 on the scale would measure 
§2.0 microns. These rules can be drawn on heavy paper, 
or perhaps light card is best. They are calibrated in this 
way. In the example shown, the opening of the wedge 
(Turn to Page 40, Please) 


Above—Method of Using 

Camera Lucida. View Cour- 

tesy of E. Leitz, Inc., New 
York 





The Wedge Rule Which Is 
Referred to by Mr. Shillaber 
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The Candy Maker's Place in 


MANUFACTURING FOR RETAIL 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Superintendent 
DeMet's, Inc., Chicago 


ANDY making for retail shops, like a good many 

other of our good old American institutions, is un- 

dergoing and has undergone a considerable change of 
character. 

Time was when the retail manufacturer was regarded as 
the sole source of high-quality goods, the fancy items, the 
candy “like mother made.” Under the old conceptions of 
candy making, the confections sold by the manufacturer- 
retailers were products with a character and individuality 
all their own which the large volume producer could not 
touch. Certainly, these confections demanded higher prices. 
But the artistry that went into their make-up, the recipes 
from which they were formulated, and the high quality 
of raw materials which went into them—all these gave the 
small-shop-manufactured confections such a distinctive 
character that a discriminating public gladly purchased and 
repurchased. The retail manufacturer who makes an indi- 
vidualized line right in his own shop (and there are still 
many who do) will continue to hold this kind of clientele 
that is distinctly his own, and will continue to profit 
from it. 


Today, however, you may visit a dozen different retail 
manufacturing confectioners, or the shops through which 
their goods is sold, and you will find that there isn’t much 
difference between the lines and specials of any of them. 
You may find that many of the pieces sold at these shops 
are not made in the organization’s own “kitchen,” and 
they have little character to distinguish them from like 
pieces offered in other shops to whom the same pieces have 
bene sold. This is no indictment of the large producer, for 
his goods may be superior in workmanship. 


Individuality Best 
Stock in Trade 


The trouble with such candies is, though, that they lack 
that certain something which identifies them with the store 
or shop from which they are being sold. And thus, this is 
an indictment of the retail-manufacturer, for it indicates 
that he is willing to sacrifice one of his most important 
stocks-in-trade, namely, that individuality, that personality, 
that character by which his confections have become asso- 
ciated in the minds of the buying public, for the sake of 
cutting down on help, hard work, equipment, personal 
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attention, and perhaps, for the sake of not having to make 
a full line. 

When real money was made in the retail candy manufac- 
turing business, the proprietor (if he himself was not a 
candy maker) hired an expert and put into that man’s 
hands the entire responsibility for the “lines” to be manu- 
factured, for the packaging and display of these lines, for 
merchandising the lines, and for the timing of seasonal 
items. The old-time candy maker made candies which he 
knew best how to make and which his experience told him: 
would appeal to customers. He used the materials and 
equipment with which the shop was endowed. The pro- 
prietor accepted what the candy maker produced, and the: 
organization merchandised it under the candy maker’s su- 
pervision. So far as the products were concerned, the 
candy maker was the absolute dictator, and the proprietor’s 
personal preference for this or that candy had little or 
nothing to do with what was produced by his shop. As 
long as the customers came back for more of the goods: 
the candy maker was turning out, the old-time shop pro- 
prietor seldom did more than suggest or discuss with his: 
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superintendent the addition of a new line or the changing 
of an old one. 


Candy Maker Had 
Standing in Old Days 


Under this system the candy maker of old was a true 
professional type. His was a craft as skilled as that of any 
other professional group. He took great personal pride in 
his knowledge and ability, and in the candy industry as a 
whole he took his place alongside the expert technicians 
and scientists. True, he was often an autocrat in his own 
organization, but withal, he was the true backbone of 
retail candy manufacturing in a day when the group of 
retail-manufacturers as a whole made real money. 

One of the glaring omissions in retail-manufacturing 
today is the failure to provide for a continuation of this 
type of candy maker. Under the old system (and this may 
also still be true in some few shops today) a definite plan 
of apprenticeship was carried out in almost all shops. Under 
the guidance of the head candy maker, young boys of good 
family and fair education were brought into shops as 
apprentices. They were given ordinary menial jobs to do 
until they became familiar with the shop routine. Perhaps 
their first work consisted of cleaning up and clearing up 
the shop and equipment and seeing that things were in 
order. Later they were given the more simple tasks in 
the actual candy making procedure, such as cutting car- 
amels, weighing batches, and so on. As one apprentice 
stepped up the ladder of responsibility, another was brought 
in to start at the bottom, and by this system there was 
maintained a steady flow of young men through the shops, 
getting the “feel” of true candy-making craftsmanship. 
When the young man reached a point where his own shop 
could no longer retain him, he tried out his own wings in 
other shops or perhaps his own shop. If he made good, it 
was a triumph for the entire home organization. If he 
failed at first, he perhaps came back “home” for more 
training. In any case, this system built up a close kinship 
between professional candy makers over the entire industry, 
and the industry as a whole was provided with a steady 
supply of competent and trustworthy candy makers who 
knew their job. Our present ideas of retail candy manu- 
facturing are overlooking this important item, and the 
industry shows this lack in many ways. 


“Front-Office Interference” 
Harts Retail Industry 


Those retail-manufacturers who are suffering today are 
the ones who have gone whole-hog in supplanting their 
home-made lines with big-turnover lines bought from the 
outside, who have listened to the siren call of big-profit, 
ordinary-quality goods, and who have consequently reduced 
to a minimum their candy-making personnel and the prod- 
ucts turned out by these experts. 

To a candy maker on the side lines, such a trend indi- 
cates “front office interference” of the rankest kind. Front 
offices are pretty much alike in all types of businesses, that 
is, their decisions are unduly influenced by the little black 
(and red) figures which show up in the ledger books. So 
far as candy making is concerned, they know very little 
of what it’s all about. As a result, they have taken away 
from the head candy maker much of the authority he 
wielded during the time when retail-manufacturing was 
a profitable business. 

The creator of the candy ought to be permitted more 
leeway in offering to the public the confections which 
he knows from experience the public will buy. The best 
proof of this type of front-office thinking was the suc- 
cessful old Joyce concern in Canada. The candy maker 
was always boss in this shop, and that policy held no mat- 
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ter who or what the candy maker happened to be. Some of 
the company’s best years were those years when it intro- 
duced foreign candy makers who turned out lines which 
the buying public had never heard of. By proper mer- 
chandising and display, supervision of which was in the 
hands of the candy makers, these unknown candies were 
given an appeal which seldom failed to draw business and 
repeat-business. These lines often became best-sellers in a 
short time. No one knows what will sell until it has been 
offered to the public under the right conditions of mer- 
chandising and display. In candy, no one knows more 
about the product than the person who made it. Those 
retail manufacturers are fortunate, indeed, who have as 
superintendents men who know how to dramatize the lines 
they make. A good window display requires thorough 
thinking as to suitable set-ups, proper color and color com- 
binations, and effective dramatization. The candy maker’s 
vision is needed to achieve these qualities in display. 

Future of the retail candy manufacturing business is 
linked closely to the return to craftsman-produced quality 
goods. The public will buy quality, and with return of 
better times (which can’t be too far distant) the retail 
manufacturer will reap a big harvest from quality candies, 
made of quality raw materials, produced by candy makers 
whose first thought is quality, and appreciated by a public 
which is now, and has always been, willing to pay a pre- 
mium for quality products. 


SPECIAL FOR SEPTEMBER 
“LOG CABIN ROLL” 


Nougat Center 


60 lb. sugar and 40 Ib. glucose. Bring this up to 270 
degrees and keep it cooking while you prepare other in- 
gredients. 

Soak 14% Ib. egg albumen in 3 pints of water. Beat 
this thoroughly and with the beater operating, stir in the 
sugar-glucose mixture. Add 10 Ib. fondant, 15 lb. dried 
fruit and 10 Ib. pecans. When all this has been thor- 
oughly mixed, pour out on slab and allow to cool. When 
cool, cut in strips. 

Outside Caramel 


25 Ib. sugar, 25 lb. glucose, 3 gal. cream, 134 Ib. 
coconut butter. Cook this to a soft ball. 

Dip the nougat strips into the caramel and then roll in 
chopped nuts (one variety or a mixture); or, this may 
be rolled in coconut, plain or toasted. The finished rolls 
should weigh about 12 ounces, and should sell for 50 cents 
apiece. 


How to Display 

Clear out and clean out the entire window and clean 
the floor of it thoroughly. If the floor is dark, use white 
doilies; if light, light colored doilies. This is for contrast. 
On the doilies place one each af the finished rolls. Avoid 
getting a too-crowded appearance. In the center of the 
display place a few rolls which have been sliced and the 
slices neatly arranged around the half-cut rolls. Any 
prices used in the window should indicate price per roll, 
rather than price per weight or per slice. 

Here’s a tip on the window display: If the display has 
been in for part of a day without good sales results, re- 
move a few of the rolls, but allow the doilies upon which 
they had been placed to remain. This will “suggest” that 
the rolls are selling and will induce window shoppers to 
come in and buy. It is always a good idea to “suggest” 
that displayed merchandise is selling, and in this particular 
case the empty doilies convey the suggestion. 
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NEW FOOD LAW HAS TEETH 


By WALTER C. HUGHES 


Trade Mark Counsel 
National Confectioners Association 


HE new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which 
the President signed June 25th, will not become 
effective until June 25, 1939, except that the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture is given the au- 
thority to hold hearings and promulgate regulations for its 
enforcement at any time prior to the effective date. 
Violations of either the old, or the new act, so far as 
candy manufacturers are concerned, will come mainly un- 
der the adulteration and misbranding sections. 


What Is Adulteration? 


Adulteration, in general terms, includes the use of some 
kind of raw material, color, or flavor, which lowers, or re- 
duces the quality of the food; or the use of some deleteri- 
ous ingredient which makes the food injurious to health; 
or if the food for any reason is unfit for human consump- 
tion. A food, technically speaking, might not be injurious 
to health, but could be unfit for human consumption and 
therefore adulterated within the meaning of both the old 
and the new act. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has been making 
investigations and has filed complaints against several candy 
manufacturers which alleged that an analysis made by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration showed that cer- 
tain types, or kinds of candy, which they had manufac- 
tured and sold in interstate commerce, were unfit for 
human consumption. 

In the new act, Section 402, relative to adulterated food, 
in addition to the general provisions applicable to all foods, 
contains the following provisions specifically in reference 
to confectionery: 

“If it is confectionery, and it bears or contains any 
alcohol or non-nutritive article or substance except harm- 
less coloring, harmless flavoring, harmless resinous glaze not 
in excess of four-tenths of 1 per centum, natural gum, and 
pectin: PROVIDED, That this paragraph shall not apply 
to any confectionery by reason of its containing less than 
one-half of 1 per centum by volume of alcohol derived 
solely from the use of flavoring extracts, or to any chew- 
ing gum by reason of its containing harmless non-nutritive 
masticatory substances.” 


What Is Misbranding? 


Misbranding, in general terms, includes the failure to 
state the correct net weight; or that the candy is artificially 
colored, or contains imitation flavor; or there is some false, 
or misleading statement on the container. 

That Section also contains a provision specifically appli- 
cable to foods for which standards of quality and fill of 
containers have been established, to the effect that they 
must be strictly complied with, or otherwise the food will 
be deemed to be misbranded. 

While all are important, there are two provisions of the 
misbranding section which are of special interest to candy 
manufacturers. 

Deceptive Packages 


That section contains a provision that, if the container 
of the food is so made, formed, or filled, as to be mislead- 
ing, it will be deemed to be misbranded. 

This provision will likely be construed to include false 
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bottoms, loose packing in oversized containers, and other 
types familiar to the trade, and which would be considered 
a violation of this provision, even though the correct net 
weight of the candy was shown thereon. 

The food laws of several states contain a similar 
provision. 


Name and Address on Packages 


That section also contains a provision that the name and 
place of business of the manufacturer, packer, or distribu- 
tor, must be shown on the package in which the food is 
sold. 

This would include candy bar wrappers, boxes, cartons, 
boats, and all other types of packages, or containers. 

This provision will raise important labeling questions, 
especially in reference to distributors’ private brands. Dis- 
tributors frequently request that neither their names, nor 
that of the manufacturer be shown on the package, or 
container. 

This provision, however, is a sensible requirement. It 
will promote uniformity and be a final answer to the oft- 
repeated question, “‘Is it necessary for our name and address 
to be shown on all of our packages?” 

Preservatives and Colors 

The Secretary of the Department of Agriculture is given 
authority to issue regulations relative to the use of preserva- 
tives such as benzoate of soda and sulphur dioxide, limiting 
the quantity to such an extent as he may find necessary 
for the protection of public health and also to promulgate 
regulations in reference to harmless coal tar colors, which 
are deemed to be suitable for use in foods. 

Definitions and Standards 


Section 401, relative to definitions and standards for 
food, authorizes the Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, when in his judgment such action will promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest of consumers, to 
establish, so far as may be practicable, a reasonable defini- 
tion and standard of identity; a reasonable standard of 
quality; and reasonable standards of fill of container; for 
all manufactured foods, except butter. Butter standards 
are provided for in the act of March 4, 1923. 

Each industry for which such standards are proposed 
will be given an opportunity to offer advice and sugges- 
tions as to their practicability and reasonableness. 

As past experience has shown, what may, or may not 
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Wels ONDUSTRW’S CANDY ChONIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Code 8A 38 
Assorted Candies—!/, Lb.—50c 

(Purchased in a candy store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) : 

Appearance of Package: Fair. Printed 
folding box printed in red tied with 
red grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Contents—Cellulose Wrapped Molasses 
Coconut: Good. Cellulose wrapped 
Hard Candy Drops: Good. Wax 
Paper Wrapped Coffee Hard Candy: 
Good. Wax Paper Wrapped Chews: 
Good. Wax Paper Wrapped Pea- 
nut Taffy: Good. Wax Paper 
Wrapped Chocolate Caramel and 
Nougat: Good. Wax Paper Wrapped 
Caramels: Good. Wax Paper 
Wrapped Nougat and Coconut: Good. 
Wax Paper Wrapped Assorted Nut 
and Plain Taffies: Good. Wax Paper 
Wrapped Finger-Shaped Caramels 
and Nougats: Good. Wax Paper 
Wrapped Assorted Kisses (Chewey): 
Good. Wax Paper Wrapped Nut 
Nougat: Good. Wax Paper Wrapped 
Coconut Taffy: Good. Chocolate 
Fancy Shaped: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: These candies are well made, 
have good flavors and were neatly 
wrapped. A trifle high priced at $1 
the pound. The box is entirely too 
cheap for this priced candy. 


Code 8B 38 
Assorted Ju-Jubes—!/, Lb.— 30c 


(Purchased in a department store, San 
Mateo, Cal.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Very poor. 

Finish: None. 

Remarks: These Ju-Jubes are not up to 
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the standard. Flavors were rank and 
the pieces had a very dull look. High- 
ly priced at 30c the pound. Suggest 
flavors be checked up. 


Code 8C 38 
Snow-Balls—2 Ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Sugar Grease): Fair. 

Center (Vanilla Coconut Paste)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Rancid. 

Remarks: Coating and center were well 
made but had a bad rancid taste. 
Suggest formula be checked as piece 
is not right. 


Code 8D 38 
Chocolate Fudge—1 Lb.—15c 


(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Plain cellulose 
bag. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Rank 

Remarks: This fudge is cheaply priced 
but tasted as if it was made of scrap. 
Had a rank taste and was very poor 


eating. 
Code 8E 38 


Coconut Roll—2!/, Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, printed silver and blue seal. 

Size: Good. 


Coating (Dark)— 





Color: Good. Bar is rolled in coco- 
nut. 

Center (Vanilla Fudge)— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: The center is a good eating 
fudge; most fudge centers we ex- 
amine are either hard and dry or 
have a very cheap taste or taste as 
if scrap were used. 


Code 8F 38 


Assorted Fruit Jellies—5!/, Ozs.— 

10c 

(Purchased in a retail 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open- 
face tray, cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Orange Slices— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Pear Slices— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Round Jellies— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Assorted Small Jellies— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Jellies are well made but 
flavors are not up to standard. Jel- 
lies are not good eating unless high- 
grade flavors are used. 


Code 8G 38 


Milk Caramels—1%4 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 


store, Boston, 
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Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Folding box, yellow printed in 
brown. 

Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None 
Taste: Good for a 5c item. 

Center (Vanilla Caramel)— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
numbers that the Clinic has examined 
for a long time. Candy is well made 
and good eating for a 5c number. 


Code 8H 38 


Caramel-Coated Marshmallows— 
1 Lb.—29c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open- 
face tray printed cellulose wrapper. 
Piece is a marshmallow dipped in 
caramel and wrapped in wax paper. 

Size: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel— 

Color: Good 
Texture: Partly grained. 
Taste: Good. 

Center (Vanilla Marshmallow)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: If the caramel had a good 
chew it would be a better eating 
piece. Caramel is very short and eats 
like a fudge. Suggest some inverted 
sugar be used or more corn syrup. 


Code 81 38 
Spiced Strings—1 Lb—19c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open- 
face tray, green and white cellulose 
wrapper. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best flavored 
strings that the Clinic has examined 
this year. A neat and attractive 


package. 
Code 8J 38 
Butterscotch Book—7 Ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Box is 
made to look like a book—red and 

white plaid. 

Size: Good. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Butterscotch squares wrapped in 
printed wax paper. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best novelty box 
of butterscotch that the Clinic has 
examined for some time. Candy is 
well made and good eating, cheaply 
priced at 10c. This box would sell 
for 15c as quickly as 10c. 
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Code 8K 38 
Mint Kisses— 1 Lb.—25c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Sold in bulk; white and green end wax 
wrappers. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best chewy 
kisses that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Very well made and good 


eating. 
Code 8L 38 
Mint Assortment—14 Ozs.—50c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One- 
layer, green, purple and blue printed 
in gold, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: 

Assorted Jellies— 

Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Assorted Marshmallow Jellies— 
Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Round Marshmallow Jellies— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

String Jellies— 

Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Lemon and Orange Slices— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Assorted Gum Drops— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Licorice Drops— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Cherries— 

Colors: Gooa. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best assortment 
of jellies and gums that the Clinic 
has examined this year. This candy 
is well made, flavors are exceptional- 
ly good, crystallizing is very well 
done. Pieces had a fine cvystal luster. 
This package of candy is cheaply 
priced at 50c for 14 ozs. 


AUSTRALIA 
Code 8M 38 
Assorted Chocolates 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension edge, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
All pieces foiled. 

Number of Pieces: 27. 

Cellulose liner in box. 

Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 


THE 





Gloss: None. All pieces badly 
bloomed. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Praline foil cup: Fair. 

Almond: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Fair. 

Solid Chocolate, fancy shape: Fair. 

Violet Color Cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 

Hard Candy: Bad flavor. 

Caramel: Good. 

Peach Colored Cream: Rancid flavor. 

Pink Colored Cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 

Hard Chew: Fair. 

Cordial: Fair. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Praline Cup: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Creams were hard and dry. 
Very poor flavors in many pieces, 
some were rancid. Suggest a few 
nut meats, also more hard and chewy 
centers be added to improve the as- 
sortment. Coating needs checking up, 
as it was very hard and dry. 


Code 8N 38 


Milk Chocolates 


Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension type, cellu- 
lose wrapped. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Assorted chocolates, all pieces 

wrapped in foil. 

Number of Pieces: 25. 

Cellulose liner. 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Too light. 
Gloss: None. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers (Gum Paste)— 
Had a rancid taste. 
Orange Cream: Rancid. 
Solid, fancy shape: Fair. 
Peach Colored Cream: Could not 
identify flavor. 
Raisins: Fair. 
Nougat with Nuts: Fair. 
Ginger: Good. 
Pink Cream: Very poor flavor. 
Hard Candy: Bad flavor. 
Toffee: Good. 
Cream Center: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks:. Assortment contained too 
many solid chocolate pieces and too 
many cream centers. The cream cen- 
ters were hard and dry. Flavors in 
many pieces were rancid and not good 
eating. Coating is too light in color 
and too dry. Suggest a few nut meats 
be added to improve the assortment. 


SWEDEN 


Code 80 38 
Chocolate Panned Filberts—No 
Weight—2 St. 


Sent in for Analysis No. 4323. 
Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
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box, printed in gold and green, cellu- 
lose band end to end. 
Size: Good. 
Contents: Chocolate Panned Filberts. 
Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Panning: Good. 

Taste: Good. 
Filbert: Good. Well roasted. 
Remarks: These are well made panned 
filberts. Superior *to some chocolate 
panned nuts, etc., that are manufac- 
tured in the U.S.A. 


Code 8P 38 


Chocolate Nonpareils——No Weight 
—3 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4321. 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fold- 
ing box printed red, green and gold. 

Size: Good. 

Box contained Chocolate Nonpareils. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Chocolate would be consid- 
ered cheap in the U.S.A. Box would 
sell for 5c. This type of candy is 
usually sold in bulk or in cellulose 
bags in U.S.A. 


Code 8Q 38 


Licorice Pastille——-No Weight— 
3 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4322. 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
ing box printed in blue, 
silver. 

Size: Small. 

Color: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made Pastelle 
and had a good flavor. Box is at- 
tractive for this type of candy. 


Code 8R 38 


Raspberry Jellies—25 Ore—3 St. 
Sent in for Analysis No. 4317. 
Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 

folding box, yellow, red and blue. 
Piece is a red jelly shaped like a 
raspberry. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 


Fold- 
black and 


Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: This is a good eating piece 
of jelly, but for the American taste 


it would be too sour. The acid taste 


overcame the flavor. 


Code 8S 38 


Milk Chocolate Bar—About 114 
Ozs.—5 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4318. 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside glas- 
sine wrapper, outside printed paper 
wrapped in gold and red. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate bar. Superior to some that 

sell in the U.S.A. for 5c. 
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Code 8T 38 


Liquor-Flavored Chocolate Bar— 
About 242 Ozs.—3 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4319. 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Piece is a cholocate bar with a soft 
chocolate paste center flavored with 
a liquor. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating chocolate, 
well made. The center had a slightly 
sour taste, spoiling the taste of the 
bar. The hot weather we have had 
may have turned the center sour. 


Code 8U 38 


Raisin and Nut Bar—About 1!/, Oz 
—3 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4320. 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wrap- 
per of foil, outside paper wrapper 
printed in red, gold and black. 

Size: Good. 

Bar is a milk chocolate bar with raisins 
and nuts. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating raisin 
and nut bar, well made, and had a 
good milk taste. 


Code 8V 38 


Sweet Chocolate Bar—No Weight 
—About 8 Ozs.—3 St. 

Sent in for Analysis No. 4316. 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Bar was 
wrapped in gold printed cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This a very fine eating choco- 






late. Well refined and has a fine 
chocolate taste. Appearance of bar 
was different than bars sold in the 
U.S.A., but it had traveled a long 
way and was in good condition when 
received. Chocolate is far superior 
to most bars of this kind sold in the 
U.S.A. The taste of the American 
consumer is changing and almost all 
like milk chocolate. 
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Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 
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Refinery — Warren, Pa. 
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Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR BALANCE OF 1938 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages: Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 
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Invite John Q. Public 
Into Your Plant 


Now that enthusiasm for the Industry’s Merchandis- 
ing-Advertising Campaign is gaining steady momentum, 
as evidenced by the huge crowd which attended the con- 
vention session devoted to that subject, it might not be 
amiss to point out just another little touch by which 
candy and candy manufacturing could be brought a little 
closer to the consuming public. 


Most persons outside the industry do not know how 
candy is made for commercial distribution. Outside of 
watching mother or sister whip up a batch of fudge or 
cake icing, only a small portion of the 130,000,000 people 
in America have ever seen production of confections which 
they buy every day. If, through invitations, conducted 
tours and jobber public relations work, candy manufac- 
turers actually demonstrated how food elements are com- 
bined into delicious confections which the public can 
enjoy every day, the entire basic theme of the Industry’s 
slogan “Candy is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every 
Day” find new meaning in the eyes of the people who 
buy and eat candy. 

Some companies are doing this already. Mars, Inc., 
of Chicago, for instance, plays host to some 40,000 visitors 
annually. But Mars goes further than merely entertaining 
visitors. The company realizes that a great many of its 
customers cannot come to Chicago to look over the plant. 
For those who can’t the company has issued a booklet 
describing “A Trip Thru Mars.” Beautifully illustrated 
with natural color photographs which bring out the 
appetizing candy colors so well, the book contains the 
story of a little boy named Billy and his older sister, 
Dorothy, who visited the plant. The story brings out 
the three-fold theme of quality—cleanliness—efficiency. 
More than a million copies are being distributed from 
house to house. The book is entirely devoid of technical 
detail, yet the whole process from raw materials to pack- 
aged product is explained. It is an excellent example 
of careful selection of information interesting to the lay- 
man, presented in language and in a manner which the 
layman can understand. 

Few candy companies have actually come out in print 
with a description of their plant, production processes, or 
other information of interest to the consumers of their 
products. Of course, invitation of the public to inspect 
the plant, or even production of a pamphlet such as Mars’, 
implies that a company must be above reproach as to 
cleanliness, quality, etc. 

Every manufacturer, no matter how small, can afford 
to send his visitors away with some sort of memento 
of the occasion. What could better serve this purpose than 
a sample of the plant’s wares? Surely, $10 a day spent in 
this way would be more than repaid in the friendship for 
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the company which the gift would engender. Candy is 
certainly delicious food which can be enjoyed every day, 
but let’s invite the public in to find out for itself. 





Future of Candy Making 


HE world is full of strange coincidences. Not long 

ago we were talking to a candy superintendent who, 
although still in his prime productive years, nevertheless 
belongs to the class of “old timers” so far as his experi- 
ence and length of service in candy making are concerned. 
Among other things, this man bewailed the dearth of 
good young candy makers and the fact that the Indus- 
try itself is doing so little to encourage young men to take 
up candy making as a profession. 

Apparently others have thought and spoken similarly. 
Just recently the New England Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners Association announced that it was going to do 
something to help educate those within the industry in 
some of the fundamental raw materials used in candy 
making. Herein lies the coincidence mentioned. On the 
one hand, citation of an important industry problem. On 
the other, announcement, almost simultaneously, of a 
plan under which at least the beginning of a solution 
may materialize. 

The industry at large has made little united effort so 
far to propagate that class of men within its ranks who, 
like the superintendent mentioned, have become expert 
through years of learning and experience. As a result, 
many of the really good old-time candy formulae are 
passing from the scene to be buried with the men who 
originated them or who specialized in making them for 
the discriminating palates of the American public. This 
is no condemnation of the candy which is being pur- 
veyed to the public at present. It is merely an attempt 
to point out that much of the originality and inventive- 
ness is going out of candy making, and to offer a reason 
for it. 

It might not be amiss to suggest that the National 
Confectioners Association or the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners sponsor a plan under which a system of appren- 
ticeship in candy making might be set up once more, 
as of old. The educational part of the program might 
be developed in the form of a limited number of scholar- 
ships or fellowships at several outstanding technical 
schools. The apprenticeship program could be under- 
taken by means of an agreement under which the young 
men graduating from these schools under the scholarships 
or fellowships would be absorbed in the factories and 
plants of the participating candy firms, there to apply 
their formal education and to learn more of the practical 
side of candy production. After a definite period of ap- 
prenticeship, these young men would be known as “mas- 
ter candy makers,” whose education and background of 
practical experience would qualify them to become pro- 
duction heads in the plants and shops of the industry. 
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You can’t sell buggies in a streamline age! 




























We sell the newest thing for Bulk Candies— 
Pectin—These new bulk goods mean profits 


Sure, times are better. People are buying. Happy 
days are here again. But—are you getting your 
share of the new dollars that are rolling—specifi- 
cally—in your Jelly Goods line? Some of the boys 
are—with Pectin—and here’s why: 

If you want to profit now, dress up your line with 
new merchandise. People aren’t interested in buyin 
the same old stuff they ve had ever since the Spend 
War. That’s why there are new model automobiles 
every year—why the railroads run streamline trains. 


Pectin goods are new. Clear, sparkling, colorful 
—they have new eye-appeal. Tender, tangy, delight- 
fully zestful to eat. They give a new taste thrill. 
They're the kind 1937 quality buyers like and will 
pay for. 

And best news of all—they keep your costs down. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin, world’s best for confec- 
tioners, is selling today at lower prices. It’s easy to 
handle, sets quickly. You get a day's run out ina day. 
Requires no drying room. Longer shelf-life, too. 

Send for free sample. Don’t take 
our word for it. Prove it for your- 
self. Use coupon—today! 


UT causvonnta FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
l Products Department, Sec. 208, Ontario, California 





We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin and formulas, together with complete instruction manual. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
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WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Letter From England 
Eltham, London, S.E. 9 
June 24, 1938 

G. A. Eddington, Esq. 

Yo The Editor 

Manufacturing Confectioner Publ. Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sir: 

In The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER for October, 1935, 
page 23, there appears an article by you, headed “Some Notes 
on Dipping Fruits in Candies.” In this article there appears the 
following paragraph: 

“Some people like the fruit and chocolate combination without 
any fondant. For instance, a large glace cherry dipped in 
chocolate alone, or pineapple wedges, or a glace apricot which 
has been cut into four pieces.” 

I would be very grateful to you if you would be so kind as 
to let me know if by a “pineapple wedge” you mean a pineapple 
wedge cut from the fresh fruit, or if you mean a glace pineapple 
wedge. 

I am interested in this particular article of confectionery and 
I wish very much to establish whether fresh pineapple wedges, 
cut straight from the fruit, have been dipped in candies without 
preliminary treatment whatsoever. I enclose herewith American 
stamps for your reply and thank you in anticipation for such 
information as you may give me in answer to the above. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) M. E. J. 
Mr. Eddington’s Reply 
Dear Sir: 

The pineapple I had in mind was the pineapple rings or 
wedges which had been glazed. Of course, you know we have 
the pineapple cubes that are prepared in syrup. They can be 
taken out and drained and dipped. They have a more pro- 
aaa pineapple flavor, but can be used only for immediate 
sale. 

There is no one in this country that dips fresh pineapple un- 
less they dip just a few pieces and sell them immediately. I 
would not advise dipping pineapple for commercial sale unless it 
has first been glazed. 

If I can give you any further information, please do not 
hesitate to write me. 

(Signed) G. A. Eddington 
és 


ae * 


Disclaims “Doctor” Title 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

After reading in your July issue a letter, an editorial 
comment and an epitaph regarding the so-called “Whym- 
per-Brown Controversy” (which, however, was but a 
statement of facts on the one side), I experienced much 
the same sensations as Dopey must have felt recently when 
he (or his creator) had conferred upon him Honorary 
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Doctorates by the Universities of Harvard and Yale. 
For, whilst 1 must accept with some show of grace any 
epithet that you of “The American Seat of Candy-Lore” 
may deem fit to bestow upon me, 1 must disown all legiti- 
mate rights to the title of “Doctor” by written or oral 
examination in any tongue of any Faculty of Learning. 
For the past two years, an English publishing-house has 
been continually addressing me as “Professor” —a nuisance 
that, oft repeated, compels me to do the proper and ethical 
thing and to repudiate publicly such an academic honour. 
Two birds are, therefore, now being killed with this one 
stoney epistle. 

The appellations of “Doctor” and “Professor” do not, 
of course, carry with them any derogatory implication 
except in the minds of the unlettered and unlearned, but, 
in so far as I claim both to champion and to practice 
Truth within human limits (for “all men are liars’), 1 
must, in honesty to myself and the outraged doctors, in- 
voke Washington and call your attention to the editorial 
misconception of my qualifications to express any opinion 
whatsoever about Cocoa and Chocolate. I wish to be able 
to continue to call things by their proper names when 
duty demands—a spade “a spade,” a sap “a sap,” very lean 
coatings “dangerous coverings for high-moisture centres,” 
and most modern chocolates “mere brown confections”— 
and I must, therefore, be above reproach, like Caesar’s 
wife. 

During the best part of the last thirty years, a few of 
the better factories making cocoas and chocolates on four 
continents have been very well known to me in my 
capacity as Perspirational Practitioner (not “grimy,” to 
be sure, even if an acknowledged habitué of “Mum” or its 
chemical equivalent), whereas, over the same period of 
time, | have worked as a cool and collected Scientist in a 
number of food-laboratories in Europe, Asia and America, 
industriously studying Cocoa and Chocolate among other 
items. As a Guide, Philosopher, Friend and moist, tropical 
Worker among Cacao planters, I regret to have to admit 
that I am not familiar with plantations on more than 
two continents, though I have made extended visits to the 
third in order to see what was a-doing. For my former 
sins, however, I must now confess that I did, once upon a 
time, lecture on the Chemistry of Foodstuffs (including 
Cocoa and Chocolate) at the London Polytechnic (hence 
the persistent, English “Professor”), but that excursion 
into mild academics was so long ago that even I have for- 


gotten how inefficient I was, though I had fondly hoped 
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that I had lived down my early indiscretion. Frankly, 
now that I have passed the half-century mark by several 
years, I prefer, in my old age, to see younger men sweat 
where I formerly sweated (a difficult wish to fulfill since 
there is so little enterprise among the more modern gen- 
erations to learn anything first-hand); and I have been 
devoting myself in more recent times largely to solving 
scientifically rather than physically the many problems that 
used to confront me daily in factories and on plantations, 
and of which, fortunately, I have kept clear records. 

My manual labors in the production of Cacao, Sugar 
and Vanilla specifically, and in the manufacture of them 
into Cocoa and Chocolate have, I am aware, helped me 
considerably in a scientific understanding of what Choc- 
olate SHOULD be and what the Candy Industry as a 
whole is all about. But such an admission still does not 


justify the marking of me for life as a “Doctor,” which | 


I regret—or as either of the two extremes, a “grimy 
practitioner,” which I would insistently deny, or as a 
“Professor,” which I could not truthfully accept. “I 
cannot tell a lie, Father!” about this matter whether a 
microscopic “Brownian movement” should deceive others 
as to the existence of life in that quarter, or threatening 
thunder-clouds should gather, as they always do, when- 
ver I happen to be emphatic on complicated subjects 
in which I have specialized. 

While, again, this gentle chiding is no threat on my 
part to institute proceedings against you or your excel- 
lent magazine (just yet) for the crime of “misbrand- 
ing,” I must ask you to find space in your columns for 
my letter expressing my appreciation, on the one hand, 
for your kindly intentions, and my disclaimer, on the 
other, to any such honors as those conferred upon the 
inventor of the immortal characters Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck. Yours truly, 


(Signed ) R. WHYMPER. 
July 20, 1938. 


Dutch Cocoa With Red-Brown Color 


INQUIRY: Can you give me any information 
as to method, etc., of making a Dutched cocoa that 
has a decidedly brown or red-brown color? Most 
cocoas have a bluish or purple tone, particularly 
when used in chocolate-milk drinks. With some 
cocoas the color becomes stronger when in a milk 
solution, although when dry there is apparently 
little difference in color. I am aware that these 
methods are in many cases a well-guarded secret, 
but at present most U. S. manufacturers are pro- 
ducing this brown or red-brown color, so that it 
must be getting to be general knowledge as to 
how this color is obtained.—Canada. 

REPLY: The following is from an authority on the 
subjects of cocoa and chocolate: 

“It is impossible to make good red cocoa powder from 
poor-grade, low-fermented cacaos, such as the cheaper 
type of beans, West Africa, etc. The best red cocoa pow- 
ders are made from high-grade Central American cacaos, 
such as Arriba; for example, Van Houten Dutch Cocoa 
(imported). 

“There is no secret about making reddish cocoa powder. 
The selection of the bean is the most important point to 
be observed; and if the cocoa powder is kept slightly on 
the acid side a redder color is obtained than if the cocoa 
powder is Dutched. Please note, however, that if a good 
cacao, such as Arriba, is used, the cocoa powders can be 
Dutched without appreciable loss of color.” 
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S. W. C. A. HOLDS ~ 
ENTHUSIASTIC CONVENTION 


OME three to four hundred confectioners attended the 

18th Annual Convention of the Southern Wholesale 
Confectioners Association at the Francis Marion hotel, 
Charleston, South Carolina, July 21 to 23. Reports indi- 
cated that this was the largest group ever to attend the 
S. W. C. A. meeting, and the attending candy men en- 
joyed a full program of business and recreational activities. 

The formal program opened on the morning of Thurs- 
day, July 21, when the convention was welcomed to 
Charleston by an officer of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. Following the annual report of the secretary, C. M. 
McMillan, the first formal address claimed the attention 
of the conventioneers. 
This was presented by 
Julian Fiske, Fine Products 
Corp., Augusta, Ga., on 
the subject of “The Cost 
of the Candy Racket.” 
Mr. Fiske described the 
manner of distributing un- 
labeled, inferior-grade bars 
to individual homes 
throughout the South, on 
consignment, on the prom- 
ise that a member of the 
household may earn a pre- 
mium by selling these bars 
to friends and neighbors. 
The speaker showed by Howard A. Hanby, New 
statistics to what extent President of the S.W.C.A. 
this unfair type of mer- 
chandising has cut into the trade of the legitimate deal- 
ers. He estimated that over 200,000 boxes of cheap 
bars had been sold this way in the Augusta territory 
alone last year and that approximately 500,000 boxes had 
been sold in the whole state of Georgia, and that the total 
for other states in the South would equal if not surpass 
this. Mr. Fiske briefly discussed the various state laws with 
which this type of candy-selling is in conflict and urged 
the convention to adopt measures for combating the evil. 
A resolution condemning this form of unlawful and un- 
fair practice and requesting the appointment of a legis- 
lative committee to promote passage of laws to curb the 
evil and to help the pure food authorities in forcing proper 
labeling and handling of these candies was passed by the 
assembly. 





Merchandising-Advertising 
Campaign Discussed 


W. T. Hawkins, Cherry Specialties Co., Chicago, also 
gave an interesting talk on “Eight Ways to Increase Whole- 
sale Confectionery Profits.” This is also the title of a 
booklet which has received wide distribution to the trade 
during the past few months, through the efforts of the 
S. W. C. A. and the speaker’s company. 

Friday’s session was given over to the Industry’s Mer- 
chandising-Advertising Campaign. Otto Schnering, presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, and chairman of 
the Merchandising-Advertising Committee of the N. C. A., 
addressed the meeting at some length on the aims and 
achievements to date of the campaign. His talk was fol- 
lowed by transcription of the talks given at this year’s 
N. C. A. Convention by Drs. Walter H. Eddy, Howard 
W. Haggard, and Marvin “Mal” Stevens, and by Oscar of 
the Waldorf. 

Price Maintenance was the chief topic of Saturday’s 
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meeting. The first address on the program was B. T. 
Hagans, Hussey-Hagans Candy Co., Frostproof, Fla., sec- 
retary of the recently formed Florida Wholesale Confec- 
tioners Association. Speaking as a representative of Florida 
jobbers, Mr. Hagan indicated that sentiment in his part of 
the country is very much in favor of establishing of fair 
prices on confectionery and maintenance of such prices. 


Session on Price Maintenance 


Mr. Hagans was followed on the program by T. H. Hu- 
bert, Miami, representative of Luden’s, Inc., and president 
of the Southern Salesmen’s Candy Club. His topic was 
““How the Candy Salesman Feels About Price Maintenance.” 
Mr. Hubert developed the theme that no one profits during 
a local price war, and that the retailer, particularly, does 
not care to buy any more from the salesman than his 
utmost requirement and that he does nothing to merchan- 
dise his candy stock during the continuance of such a war. 
In attempting to ascertain the proper method of approach 
for the jobber to accomplish price stabilization, Mr. Hu- 
bert discussed the two possibilities, “Fair Trade Practice 
Act” or “Selective Distribution.” Of the two, the speaker 
was inclined to favor the latter method because it entailed 
less legal entanglements and could be controlled from with- 
in the industry without necessity of resorting to laws and 
politicians. 

Max Burger, secretary of the N. C. A., then spoke on 
“The Legal Side of Price Maintenance.” He discussed the 
development of price maintenance since the passage in the 
U. S. Senate of the Miller-Tydings Act, and referred to 
several court cases and decisions relative to application of 
the state fair trade laws. He cautioned jobbers to go slow 
in adopting any plan contrary to law, because there is 
available to them under the U. S. and individual state laws 
legal means for achieving price maintenance. 

Lee DeKosia, Southeastern district manager for Mars, 
Inc., Chicago, told the assembly of his company’s plan for 
price maintenance. He said his company’s efforts at price 
maintenance had been successful in states where necessary 
preparation in the way of proper organization had been 
accomplished. Mars’ plan entails three points, he said, and 
his company felt that if jobbers would organize on the 
basis of this three-point plan they could achieve price 
maintenance throughout the entire country. 

George H. Williamson, Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, 
closed the formal speaking program of this session. He 
spoke on “Adjustments Necessary for Successful Resale 
Price Maintenance.” Expressing his confidence in both the 
Miller-Tydings Act and in the state fair trade laws, Mr. 
Williamson nevertheless warned that price maintenance 
could not be achieved hastily or without organization. As 
the foremost organization in the South, $. W. C. A. could 
and should be the leading group to work out the problem 
for this section of the country, he said. 

New officers of the association for the coming year in- 
clude the following: Howard A. Hanby, Crescent Candy 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware, president (he is a son of the 
first S. W. C. A. president, John R. Hanby); Louis Krie- 
low, Krielow Grain & Merc. Co., Jennings, La., first vice 
president; Paul D. Aman, Aman Candy & Novelty Co., 
Sumter, South Carolina, second vice president; and C. M. 
McMillan, Atlanta, Ga., secretary-treasurer. 

Directors include: Sam E. Sawyer, Sawyer Candy Co., 
Elba, Alabama; Frank J. Isenman, A. Karcher Candy Co., 
Little Rock, Arkansas; B. T. Hagans, Hussey-Hagans 
Candy Co., Frostproof, Florida; C. B. Sego, C. B. Sego 
Candy Co., Munfordville, Kentucky; A. R. Liddell, Liddell 
Candy Co., Shreveport, La.; O. D. Brannon, Cleveland, 
Mississippi; Orell Lineberger, Stoneville, North Carolina; 
J. A. Rose, L. B. Clardy Candy Co., Greenville, South 
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Carolina; and C. R. Starkey, Starkey-Mathews Co., Suf- 
folk, Virginia. 

The annual banquet and ball were held on Saturday 
evening, and other features of diversion and entertainment 
dotted the convention program. 





Queen To Be Chosen 
For Chicago Candy Show 


From the 10,000 feminine employees of candy companies 
in the Chicago area one will be chosen to reign as “queen” 
over the Chicago Candy Show, which will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, August 24 to 26. An invitation has been 
sent to all companies to hold elimination contests and to 
enter their “queens” in the final contest, which will take 
place the first day of the Show. The winner will receive 
a $100 prize and her runner-up will receive $50 in addi- 
tion to serving as the queen’s attendant. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly has been invited to open the 
Show on Wednesday, August 24. To publicize the show, 
1,000 balloons will be released from the roof of the hotel 
on opening day, and finders of balloons are entitled to 
boxes of candy upon presentation of the balloons they 
have found. Several outstanding speakers have been en- 
gaged for the luncheon sessions, which will be held each 
day during the duration of the Show. Through courtesy 
of the du Pont people, a talking picture titled ““The Lady 
Couldn’t Say ‘No’,” will be shown. 

To date 22 companies have signed to exhibit at the 
Show, but it is expected many more will come in before 
the opening date. Exhibitors are giving good support to 
promotion of the Show by distributing tickets of admis- 
sion to their jobbers and dealers. 


No-Odor Wall Paint 


A new line of Valdura oil wall paints, having no odor, 
has just been developed by the American Asphalt Paint 
Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. It is claimed that the 
elimination of odors is obtained without the use of per- 
fumes or neutralizers to conceal them. These paints are 
thick, but a little active stirring quickly thins them. The 
heavy-elastic body holds sufficient pigment to obtain good 
coverage on one-coat jobs, and the brush can hold more 
paint without the usual dripping and stringing. These 
paints are supplied in flat, egg-shell and gloss finishes and 
in popular colors. 








FOUL TIPS 


Not even the big-league catcher can dodge 
FOUL TIPS. Hence, his top-to-toe protection as 
he crouches behind the plate. 


And, just as thoroughly, Burrell Belting Co. 
protects you against the FOUL TIPS of ex- 
pensive shutdowns. 


Let Burrell Belts prove to you their longer life 
and superior service. Order these Burrell 
products: 


CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
White Glazed Enober Belting 

Batch Roller Belts (patented) 

Carrier or Drag Belts 

Feed Table Belts (endless) 

Cold Table Belts (endless) 

Cherry Dropper Belts 

Innerwoven Conveyor Belting. 








Chicago, Ill. 











“Before You Buy . . . ASK 
WECOLINE” 


about HARD FATS—to stiffen chocolate ccatings; 
and for center work. 


about COCONUT OIL—for slab dressings; lubri- 
cants in chewing candies; fillings; nut cocking; pop- 
corn seasoning; etc. 


WECOLINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


FACTORY AT BOONTON, N. J. 
Sales Offices at NEW YORK, BOSTON and CHICAGO 
“Where Quality Sets the Pace” 

















Plan for Increased Sales 
Next Season 


with 


DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
PINEAPPLE CUBES 
OTHER DIPPING FRUITS 
PURE FRUIT PUREES 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


The impressive record of growing popularity of 
these items this past year merits your careful 
consideration for next season. 

Full details with regard to costs and methods 
on request. 


BLANKE BAER 
EXTRACT & PRESERVING COMPANY 


3224 S. Kingshighway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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413 So. Hermitage Ave. 








INDUSTRIAL 
MICROSCOPY 


Standards for 

















Plant Control and Purchasing 
Department 


a 
Photomicrographs, Lantern Slides, 
Ultramicroscopical Examinations, 


Particle-size Determination, Esti- 
mation of Adulterants, etc. 


C. P. SHILLABER 


3601 21st Ave., Long Island City, New York 
Ravenswood 8-7219 














A Complete Pectin : . Wy Y 
Product for Making ° 


‘ : ‘NOTHING 
Jellied Candies to Add 


SPEAS MFG. CO 











CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 


New York Candy Wage Board 


National Wage-Hour Law Administrator Elmer F. An- 
drews, on August 8, swore in the newly-appointed mem- 
bers of the wage board for the confectionery industry in 
New York. Setting up of the wage board for the industry 
was accomplished as a result of the recent passage of the 
Fischel-Steingut minimum wage law for female and minor 
laborers in industry. The confectionery wage board in- 
cludes: For the employers, George R. LeSauvage, assistant 
to the president of the Frank G. Shattuck Co.; Herman L. 
Heide, treasurer of Henry Heide, Inc., and William C. Kim- 
berly, secretary of the Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate of New York State; for the 
employees, Edith Christenson, New York, member of the 
Women’s Trade Union League; and two candy workers, 
Agnes Duncan, Oswego, and Mrs. Anna Rizzo, New York; 
for the public, Mrs. Horace Eaton, active in the Consumers’ 
League and women’s organizations in Syracuse; Bess Blood- 
worth, vice president in charge of personnel, Namm De- 
partment Store, Brooklyn; and Ward Cheney, silk manu- 
facturer, who will serve as chairman of the Wage Board. 





% 


The Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, is starting a coating 
department with a new Greer coater, September 1. The 
firm will coat their coconut pieces and also their new 
coconut bar. 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, is building a new addi- 
tion to its plant, which will hold the employee’s restaurant 
and the machine shop. The company has just completed a 
new refrigeration system. 


+ 


W. D. Paidrich, Chicago, is in charge of the hard candy 
department of Overland Candy Co., Chicago. 


C. E. Price is superintendent of Queen Anne Candy Co., 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Morse to National Candy 


M. D. Morse is with National Candy Co., St. Louis, 
working with the superintendent, Mr. Noren. 


Edward John Noble, founder of Life Savers, Inc., Port 
Chester, New York, is chairman of the new Aeronautical 
Authority. He was appointed by President Roosevelt. 


Southern Sales Co., Dunn, North Carolina, is opening a 
plant for the manufacturing of candy and is interested in 
candy making equipment. 


Ohio Confection Co., Cleveland, Ohio, declared a divi- 
dend of 50c per share on capital stock, which was payable 
August 1. This makes a total of 90c so far this year, 
compared with 75c during all of 1937. 


E. W. McDonell, Cincinnati, Ohio, has organized a new 
candy manufacturing company. He is a brother of Mal- 


colm McDonell. 
E. Rosen Company, Providence, Rhode Island, has put 
on the market a 5c Charlie McCarthy Adventure Pop and 


has signed with Edgar Bergen for the U. S. and Canadian 
rights to manufacture this pop. 


Marshmallows Chips, Inc., Milwaukee, is now organized 
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to deal in candy. E. N. Campbell, T. A. Roberts and 
R. A. Roberts are in charge of the company. 


Because Douglas Corrigan, “the crate flyer” to Ireland, 
said he used candy as a food during his spectacular and 
successful crossing, he was elected, on July 29, to honorary 
membership to the Candy Executives Club of New York. 


Food-Drug Sub-Committee 


As the new Food & Drug Act made it necessary to ap- 
point a committee to cooperate with the Food & Drug 
Administration in preparing standards for the candy indus- 
try, President Chapman of the National Confectioners 
Association has appointed the following men to serve as a 
sub-committee of the Legislative Committee: C. O. Dicken, 
E. J. Brach & Sons, as chairman; F. A. Bunte, Bunte Broth- 
ers; V. L. Price, National Candy Co.; George Wallburg, 
W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp.; Herman L. Hoops, Hawley & 
Hoops; Howard B. Stark, American Candy Co.; William 
F. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc.; H. R. Chapman, ex officio. 


An apology to H. F. Dressel of the Felton Chemical 
Company is in order, as we omitted to give him a credit 
line on the pictures of the Pennsylvania Confectioners’ 
Convention which we published in our July issue. 


Patrick J. Taft, formerly secretary of the National Con- 
fectioners Association, is counsel for Chester M. Wright 
and Associates, and he has prepared an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the Fair Labor Standards Act which becomes 
effective October 24, 1938. 














Tre LIPEOMETER 


For Rapid Determination of 


COCOA BUTTER 
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SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALISTS 
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202 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 





MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CO. 
539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





HART POSKA COMPANY 
1020 4th Avenue, South 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Washington, Oregon and Idaho 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
416 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 








Shillaber— 
(Continued from Page 25) 


at the mark 10 was made equal to 0.1 mm. A stage mi- 
crometer was brought into the field of view and 0.1 mm. 
was laid off on the card: as seen with the camera lucida. 
The distance to the apex of the angle is 100 mm., each 
second millimeter is scaled off on the side as shown. Each 
fifth line is numbered for convience. This scale then has 
a sensitivity of two microns per division. The scale 
can, of course, be made to any other sensitivity desired. 
Although lacking the precision of a screw micrometer 
eyepiece, it does very well, especially when a large num- 
ber of readings are to be taken and averaged. 


How It Is Used 


In use, as mentioned before, an image of the rule is 
projected into the field of view by means of the camera 
lucida. It is, of course, manipulated by hand and can 
be moved freely to accommodate the measuring of any 
particle. Measurements in two directions are thus easily 
obtained. Measurement of the third direction can be 
handled in three different ways. It can be made linearly 
by turning the particle over by pressing on the cover 
glass (in this case the material should not be fastened 
to the slide with parlodion); it can be made by using 
the fine adjustment on a microscope equipped with a 
scale for vertical displacement; or, as is most often the 
case, it can be estimated. If estimated, it is generally 
found that the third or vertical measurement will cor- 
respond substantially to the smaller of the two horizontal 
measurements. The situation may arise when the third 
dimension can be completely neglected, and sometimes 
all that is required is the larger or smaller of the two 
horizontal measurements. If two measurements are being 
made it is convenient to record the result immediately in 
a size-frequency table previously drawn up, then the 
operation of separating the measurements later on_ is 
avoided. The two measurements are added and divided 
by two, the result being entered in its proper place in 
the table. For certain purposes, if only, say, one hun- 
dred of the larger particles are to be measured in perhaps 
ten different fields, a small dot can be placed on the scale 
in the correct position. This denotes one particle or one 
measurement of that magnitude. The whole scale can 
then be kept as a record or compared with similar scales. 
This last use of the wedge rule involves having the scales 
produced in some quantity, in this case care may be 
needed to adjust the microscope each time it is used for 
measuring, so that the calibration of the scale will not 
be changed. 

One point of general interest might be emphasized. It 
is this: the microscope has distinct limitations as a meas- 














Ever seeking to improve cocoa and chocolate equipment 


It is natural that the name of LEHMANN appears so often 
in relation to the development of machinery for refining cocoa 
and chocolate, because LEHMANN has maintained a leading 
position in that field for more than 100 years. With such a 
background our efficient organization of designers and engineers 
always is seeking to improve on existing methods and practices. 
Their knowledge and experience are 

freely available to manufacturers who 

have the same thought in mind. 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. LE 


250 West Broadway 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Established 1834 
New York, N. Y. 





The Standard for Quality in 
Machinery Since 1834 
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uring instrument. It is not possible to make direct linear 
measurements less than the resolution of the optics of 
the microscope will permit. For instance, suppose a 16 
mm. apochromatic objective be used in monochromatic 
green light with a 15X compensating eyepiece of the 
screw micrometer type. The calibration of the microme- 
ter eyepiece will be about 0.6 of a micron per division. 
This is its sensitivity. However, the optics employed 
have a resolving power of about only half this or a lit- 
tle less than one micron. Since it will probably be nec- 
essary to close the aperture of the condenser somewhat, 
the actual working aperture will be reduced and the reso- 
lution may be 1.2 microns or less. Thus, the mechanical 
sensitivity of the eyepiece micrometer is greater than the 
sensitivity (resolution) of the microscope lenses. The 
highest possible numerical aperture and a screw microme- 
ter eyepiece are necessary to attain maximum accuracy 
in making microscopical measurements. 

Note: A misprint in line twelve, paragraph two, of 
Part I, should read: in which case it is approach- 
ing what is called “areal analysis.” 





Detroit's Candy Show 


According to Show Manager Dave Trager, Detroit’s 
Second Annual Candy Show will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel, September 28-30. The show is sponsored 
by the Wolverine Candy Club, Inc., and the Detroit Candy 
and Tobacco Jobbers Association. 

Harry R. Chapman, president of the National Confec- 
tioners Association, will be the principal speaker at the 
luncheon on opening day. Opening day is to be known as 
“Jobbers’ Day,” and the luncheon is open to jobbers, their 
salesmen, exhibitors’ representatives, chain store and de- 
partment store buyers, and the Detroit Sweetest Day Com- 
mittee. Other speakers on this luncheon program include 
Calvin J. Gauss, president of the Detroit Candy and To- 
bacco Jobbers Association; Chas. Welsh, chairman of the 
Detroit Sweetest Day Committee; and L. R. McLean, 
president of the Wolverine Candy Club, Inc. 

Ali exhibitors at the show will feature one item in their 
displays and the management has suggested that they use 
a plan to secure a volume of business both for their jobbers 
and themselves on the featured item. This is the first time 
a plan of this kind has been used at a show to increase vol- 
ume for the exhibitors and those who sell their products. 

To date 28 candy manufacturers have reserved space 
for the Show, and it is expected that several others will be 
added to the list before the opening date. 





Book Describes Racket 

A new informative book, “The Examining Dentist in 
Food Hazard Cases,” by Charles A. Levinson, D. M. D., 
has been published. It should interest candy manufactur- 
ers, inasmuch as it tries to awaken food manufacturers to 
the need for combating the increase of the so-called 
“foreign substance racket.” It has been published recently 
by the Murray Printing Company, Cambridge, Mass., and 
is the only work of its kind on the book market. 


The Chicago Merchandise Fair was held in Chicago at 
the Palmer House, August 1 to 10. Three Chicago candy 
manufacturers exhibited to the merchants and buyers at- 
tending the show. Several of the supply firms selling this 
industry also exhibited. Among booths visited were those 
of the Nutrine Candy Company, The Walter Birk Candy 
Company of Chicago; Gay Stuffed Toy & Novelty Com- 
pany, of New York; The Fulton Glass Company of Hart- 
ford City, Ind.; Rushton Company, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Nussbaum Novelty Co., Berne, Ind. 
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SIGNAL 
to costly Spoilage! 


WueEN plant weather conditions are unsettled and 
Spoilage rears its ugly head—there is one sure way 
to stop it—with Sturtevant Air Conditioning. 


By maintaining ideal temperature and humidity con- 
ditions in your manufacturing and packaging de- 
partments, stickiness will be prevented . . . product 
quality kept uniform... 
production speeded all along 
) Wafeiela the line. 

Mee Contd lioti stir Our 25 years’ experience with 
the weather problems of the 
candy industry may be a help 
in boosting your profits. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 





/——~ | TARTARIC 


’ (PFIZER 
\QUALITY 


ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


CITRIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


sodium 
CITRATE 


CHAS. PFIZER € CO., x 


BIMAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


444 W.CRAND AVE. CHICAGO 
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NEW CREAM FONDANT METHOD IS 
ATTRACTING WIDE ATTENTION IN THE TRADE 


It is now possible to secure practical data regarding 
costs, labor, simplified methods and a new high level of 
controlled, uniform quality. You undoubtedly have a good 
product, but you can make it even better—at lower cost— 
with the new Simplex Cream Vacuum Fondant System. 

You may obtain further information about this new 
system that will quickly and easily reorganize your cream 
fondant department on a new basis of efficiency and qual- 
ity from The Vacuum Candy Machinery Company, 15 
Park Row, New York City.—Adv. 





CLOVERBLOOM Powdered Fresh 
Egg Whites 


...Pay You TWO Profits! 


Profit 1.  Cloverbloom is an egg 
powder with a natural, fresh-egg 
aroma and taste that needs no cover- 
ing up, no extra flavoring. 


Profit 2. Cloverbloom’s super- 
whipping volume and greater sta- 
bility mean perfect results every 
time at a lower cost to you. 


Order a 30-pound trial drum today. 


THE ARMOUR CREAMERIES 


Armour and Company, Chicago 











MAXIMUM 
Capacity 900 Ibs. 
Form 6- Style R- Twin Puller 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
for all sizes and 


Form 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 
Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. styles. Write for in- 





each side. formation and prices. 
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DISPLAY PULLEY |: 
5 to 10 Ibs. per batch ra 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished. 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 
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@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 
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THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street +2 New York, N. Y. 
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Gums and Jellies— 


(Continued from Page 21) 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 


Corn syrup—43° Be ....... 35.6 56.0 32.3 35.7 
Invert sugar—75 Brix...... 25.0 17.5 45.0 10.0 
DUE “crake ca vanes 44 <x 25.0 12.5 15.0 37.5 
EN 1h od oks a4 eve sean ewd 10.6 14.57 11.45 11.75 
| rer ere ee +3.0 Satan cess Ue 
UNSEEN sivas s adsn'< ada a —1.84 —2.72 osee 
99.2 98.73 101.03 100.36 


In considering calculated quantities of raw materials 
which will produce jellies comparable to types analyzed, 
certain basic assumptions have been made. Conversion 
factors for reducing sugars due to corn syrup and invert 
syrup have already been explained in articles which have 
appeared in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. It is 
not indicated that they be repeated. In addition it is not 
to be expected that plant formulae will set up ingredients 
in fractional amounts similar to 32.3% and 35.7% for 
corn syrup or 11.45% and 14.57% for starch. In re- 
constructing a formula, it is suggested that 0.5 of a pound 
is as small an amount as should ordinarily be given con- 
sideration. Comparison on such a basis will serve to 
indicate that only in the case of No. 2 did the weight of 
corn syrup exceed the combined weight of invert sugar 
and sucrose. In the case of No. 1 and No. 4, the total 
quantity of corn syrup is quite comparable and, for that 
matter, so are the invert sugar and sucrose totals. There 
is one discrepancy; this occurs in the starch content. 
There is approximately 1% more in the case of No. 4 than 
is present in No. 1. This is probably accounted for by 
the fact that No. 4 was an orange slice while No. 1 was 
a starch jelly, smaller in size, which might not have 
required as much bodying effect. In the case of No. 3 
there was a total of approximately twice as much invert 
sugar and sucrose combined as there was corn syrup. The 
starch, however, was comparable to No. 4. 


Conclusions: 


Previously, in our consideration of caramels, fudges 
and the like, quality has advanced with price. In the 
case of starch jellies this has been reversed. In each case 
where a disinterested individual was asked to pick out 
the starch jelly preferred, No. 1 was selected although it 
was the lowest priced jelly of the entire lot. Number 3, 
which retailed for the highest price, was picked as the 
poorest since it was tough and tasteless. Perhaps this 
condition was brought about by over-cooking as much 
as by any other single factor. However, the flavor could 
most certainly have been improved. Sample No. 4 was 
quite comparable to No. 1 in both taste and consistency 
and was next to No. 1 in price while No. 2 was the 
medium priced jelly and fairly comparable to No. 3 in 
that it had a poor taste and rather tough consistency. 

At this point it is apropos to state that starch jellies 
will be judged by the consumer on flavor and consistency, 
irrespective of the price at which they may have been 
retailed. If a suggestion is in order, it is our opinion that 
formula No. 1 is as good a basic formula as will be 
encountered under average manufacturing conditions. Be- 
fore finally concluding our comparison, it is to be pointed 
out that a satisfactory type of starch is just as necessary 
to insure proper consistency as a satisfactory flavor is to 
insure acceptable taste. 





Walter Baker & Co., Inc., has adopted the N.C.A. slo- 
gan and is printing it on confectionery cases and business 
envelopes sent out from Dorchester, Mass. 
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ERE is a wrapping machine that has won remark- 

able popularity, considering its short time on the 
market. A new and important advantage of the Model 
FA-Q is the speed with which it can be adjusted for 
different sized packages. Moreover, it has an extremely 
wide size range. 

A leading manufacturer, after conducting a test of 
the FA-Q’s efficiency, recently ordered ten of these 
machines. Another manufacturer installed five. Orders 
for one and two machines apiece are being received 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY .: Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 


Mexico, D. F., Apartado 2303 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 





Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 





from other manufacturers all over the country. 

On the FA-Q, all adjustments are made by hand- 
wheels conveniently located . . . no tools are re- 
quired. Changes for all three package dimensions 
take only 10 minutes. 

The Model FA-Q has a speed of at least 40 to 
70 packages per minute, depending on the size 
and nature of the package. It can be equipped to 
handle glassine, transparent cellulose, waxed paper, 
foil, or plain paper wrappers. Like many of our 
other machines, the FA-Q may be provided with 
Electric Eye registration, which permits the use of 
printed wrapping-material in the economical roll form. 
The Electric Eye locates printing accurately, no matter 
how long the run. 

Compare your present wrapping methods with the 
advantages offered by the FA-Q. Consult our nearest 
office, or write for literature. 







CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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CANDY PACKAGING . 


DEVOTED TO BETTER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





THE PACKAGING BOARD LOOKS AT 








SUMME 


N choosing boxes and other containers for summer 

candies, the confectionery manufacturer today faces a 

more complex problem than he did years ago when 
the selection of candies for summer consumption was more 
limited and when candy itself did not have the host of 
other delicacies to compete with for the favor of the sum- 
mer customer. Where in former years ice cream and a 
comparatively limited variety of cold drinks vied with a 
few lines of summer confections for the summer customers, 
we now have an extensive summer line of confections, cold 
drinks, ice cream, baked goods, and fruit combinations all 
competing for the buyer’s dollar—a dollar, incidentally, 
which has shrunken somewhat im buying power and which 
has become less plentiful in the pockets of those who, as 
a class, form the mass market for candy. 








A summer-assortment box must have at least three char- 
acteristics to make it a good seller. First, it must give 
reasonable protection for its contents against heat and 
humidity. Development of cellulose wrapping materials 
as well as good wax-covered papers has just about licked 
the humidity problem. For heat protection, heat-resist- 
ing papers have done much to give summer-assortments 
greater shelf lasting-power. Depending upon the type 
of candies to be assembled in a summer assortment, greater 
protection is secured for the contents by careful selection 
of box materials, wrapping materials, liners, layerboards 
and cups for the individual pieces. In choosing the box, 
then, the first thought in the mind of the manufacturer 
must be for its protective qualities, and the protective 
qualities of the box findings. 


What Are Protective Qualities? 


In the summer boxes examined by the Summer Candy 
Packaging Clinic Board protective qualities of each box and 
of box findings were the first points of analysis so far as 
the physical characteristics of each box were concerned. 
In a few cases the protection was found to be inadequate, 
and candy which had been affected by heat or humidity 
stuck to the box top, to the liner, or to the layerboard. 
In most cases the offending pieces were caramels, nougats, 
or other similar soft pieces which had been packed too 
high, or which had been cut to such large sizes as to ex- 
tend above the general level of the layer. The pieces which 
had been individually wrapped gave no trouble at all, even 
though some were equal in size and cut to the other un- 
wrapped pieces. 

If we must have large pieces in a summer assortment 
and these large pieces must be caramels, nougats, or simi- 
lar pieces, the best practice would seem to be individual 
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wrapping of each piece. Candy stuck to the box top or 
to the layerboard has already lost some of its taste-appeal, 
and since candy is already at a handicap during the sum- 
mer time, the least a manufacturer can do is to remove so 
far as possible anything which might tend to lessen that 
appeal still more. 

The second requirement of a good summer box is good 
design. Design includes shape of the box as well as cover 
illustration. And shape of the box, in turn, depends on 
the purpose for which the assortment is to be sold. In 
a summer assortment for home consumption or to be used 
as an individual-to-individual gift, the shape of the box 
is relatively unimportant. However, when we come into 
the assortments which are packed for vacation or going- 
away use, the logical box for the purpose would seem to 
be an oblong or square, flat-topped box. The vacationer 
or traveler is usually already overloaded with extra pack- 
ages, bundles and boxes, and the addition of a candy go- 
ing-away gift in a round box merely adds to the discom- 
fort and bother of traveling—just the opposite result from 
that which the gift is supposed to engender. A square or 
oblong box that is flat can be stored away in the travel- 
ing bag or suitcase, or can be tied together with other flat 
packages, to be brought out easily when the traveler has 
settled down to enjoyment of the trip. Under these cir- 
cumstances the gift-candy can exert the pleasant influence 
of remembrance, fondness or love which the giver intended 
it should give. 


Color and Illustration 
Depend on Contents 


It is difficult to chart a hard-and-fast course with ref- 
erence to the illustrative design on summer boxes. Choice 
of color and illustrations depends to a great extent upon 
the contents planned for the box. Garden scenes and other 
similar illustrations representing the summer season are 
much in favor, in general. Green is a so-called cool color 
and therefore lends itself nicely to illustrative use for cool- 
ing candies, such as mints and the like. However, use of 
green can easily be overdone, particularly in this day and 
age when everyone with a product designed to catch the 
summer trade is clothing the package for that product in 
a green or variation of green. There are other summer 
colors which can be made as attractive as green. Pastel 
shades of blues and pinks and yellows, with an occasional 
touch of red, can convey the summer idea as well as the 
conventional green. But again, the candy assortment it- 
self is the factor which must be considered in a choice of 
box color. 
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One of the most interesting boxes, aside from its large 
size and its round shape, considered by the Packaging Clinic 
on Summer Packages was a going-away or vacation assort- 
ment in a, white box having as its illustrative theme sketches 
of travel, vacation, and outing in three or four colors. 
There was no printing or lettering of any kind on the box, 
yet the purchaser knew instantly the purpose for which the 
assortment was designed. The bright sketches on the box- 
top told at a glance what the manufacturer of the candy 
could not have told in three or four lines of lettering or 
the sales person in several sentences of sales talk. Another 
box whose cover was entirely in green, conveyed the idea 
of lightness and “‘summery-ness” through the use of bub- 
bles in the cover illustration. Another box using the same 
idea of bubbles to convey the idea of lightness and airi- 
ness was less effective in conveying that idea because the 
designer chose to fill up the blank spaces of the label with 
lettering and “copy” of all kinds. Another of the better 
summer boxes, a stock box for various assortments with 
the same family design but using different color com- 
binations for different assortments, used a colonial gar- 
den scene to convey the summer idea. However, in one 
or two cases the color combination while not flagrantly 
bad, nevertheless struck a discordant note. 


Compared with several years ago, the Industry has made 
giant forward strides in the selection and variety of tasty 
packages for its summer assortments. It is seldom that 
the buyer is confronted with a summer assortment in a 
box whose design and color scheme are entirely out of 
keeping with the season. Improvement in packages for 
summer assortments has gone a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the seasonal aspect of candy making and_ selling. 
Yet, we still have a long way to go to achieve the appeal 
which manufacturers of other products have put into 
the containers of their summer items. This seems to call 
for greater effort on the part of the industry, or at least 
that part which expects to continue making summer 
candies, to combine still better design of the containers 
with the improvements they have made in their sum- 
mer candy lines as a whole. 


Appearance of Candy 
Used Is Important 


The third and final characteristic of a good summer 
package is the candy assortment itself. Given the proper 
protecting materials and the appealing use of colors and 
cover design, a summer candy package still may fall far 
short of the buyer’s approbation if the candy itself does 
not live up to the expectation created for it by the 
container. This is really beyond the realm of pack- 
aging, yet the necessity for combining the right candy 
with the right package is so important that some short 
= of the candy pack itself cannot be omitted 

ere. 


The nature of candy already limits the varieties which 
can be used successfully in summer pacakges. Gums 
and jellies, bon bons, nougats, caramels, butterscotch, 
toffees, licorice, and hard candies of all kinds typify the 
summer assortment. They represent a variety of colors 
which lend themselves to bright, tasty, and appealing 
arrangement. On the other hand, because of their variety, 
the arrangement can become equally garish and dis- 
cordant. Great care should be exercised in choosing color 
combinations, to see that clashing colors are separated; 
that solid colors are broken up by touches of contrasting 
hues; that candy colors used harmonize with the divid- 
ers, cup liners, etc., used in the box; that there is some 
relation between the outside design (if colors are used 
on the lid) and the assortment inside the box. 
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Discord Spoils 
Best Assortment 


Some of the severest criticism voiced by the mem- 
bers of the Packaging Clinic with regard to assortments 
was the discord often created by use of unharmonious 
dividers and cups. In itself this may not be a verv 
important item. Yet, where the candy manufacturer is 
trying to persuade the public to spend for his product 
part of the money which it would usually spend on ice 
cream or a cold drink, he cannot afford to overlook a 
single item which tends to offset the inviting appeal of 
his package or assortment. Thus, the dividers and cups 
surrounding the individual pieces or groups play an im- 
portant part. 

In making up the summer assortment, the manner of 
packing (once the summer line has been determined) 
should be a matter of thought and experimentation on 
the part of the candy superintendent, the person in charge 
of packing, the person responsible for the purchase of 
packaging materials, and an impartial fourth person whose 
feeling and opinion on colors and combinations can be 
trusted. One of the best summer assortments (from a 
production standpoint) examined by the Packaging 
Clinic, was given an ordinary rating, from a packaging 
standpoint, merely because it had been haphazardly ar- 
ranged and boxed. On the other hand, the Clinic was 
very enthusiastic over several other boxes whose arrange- 
ment, harmonizing and blending of colors, delicate con- 
trasts, and pleasing choice of box findings lifted them 
entirely out of the ordinary and gave them distinctive- 
ness and appeal which was hard to resist. 





Automatic Stapler Announced 


An automatic stapler which will shoot a combination of 
one, two or three staples or punch holes into any material 
from cellophane to cigar boxes and which is portable has 
been announced by the Peerless Automatic Stapler Co., 
Los Angeles, California. It 
is particularly applicable to 
the candy industry for use 
on paper, cellophane or 
other bags. 

The machine staples and 
punches in one operation. 
Stapling closes the bag, 
while the punch hole per- 
mits of displaying of small 
packages or bags on racks or 
stands. The manner of 
closing is such as to require 
destruction of the staple in 
order to open the bag or package. 

Made of precision-built, automotive-quality parts, the 
stapler has a large capacity using standard staples. It has 
a constant speed derived from a 1/20 horsepower motor, 
and vibration is reduced to a minimum through a balanced 
flywheel. In the manner of its operation, this machine 
will turn out packages in the best tradition of modern 
packaging, according to the description of its manufac- 
turers. 
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The Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Company is 
co-operating with the confectionery industry by mention- 
ing candy as a delicious food on the refreshment menus 
of its trains. 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILER 
FEATURES BAG SPECIALS 


Emphasizing that the shops of retail-manufacturers are 
putting too much stress on boxed candies and are almost 
completely ignoring the market for bulk candies, Ernest 
Wilson of San Francisco, has inaugurated a plan of “in 
the bag” specials for his shops and restaurants in the San 
Francisco area. An illustration of the bag used is shown 
herewith. 


Says Mr. Wilson: “I do not attach any special impor- 
tance to the bag itself, but our experience has convinced 
me that there is some importance to the idea of featur- 
ing bag candy at lower prices than in boxes.” 

The Wilson shops and restaurants have been featur- 
ing bag specials, using a large window show-card with 
the heading: “It’s in the Bag,” and listing two or three 
(and sometimes more) varieties which are offered at a 
special price. For example: Pecan nougat rolls selling 
at just under a dollar in boxes, are offered at just under 
a half-dollar in bags. Other items are similarly featured. 


In explaining the price differential, Mr. Wilson says, 
further: “We sell any quantity at the special price; and 
in chocolates, we sell our regular 65c chocolates for 49c 
per pound at any time, but at the reduced price these 
chocolates are ayailable in the bag only. We do not con- 
sider this any reduction in price, as our cost of box, cups, 
dividers, etc., and packaging and wrapping is from 8 
to 9 cents per pound, and this saving enables us to make 


the same margin of profit at 49c in bags as at 6Sc in 
boxes.” 





























Illustration of Type of Bag Used for Merchandising Bulk Candies 
by California Manufacturing-Retailer 
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A number of years ago the Wilson stores sold consid- 
erable quantities of candies in bags. Of late, however, 
it seems that the chain stores and the big trade in candy 
bars have cut into the manufacturing-retailer’s bulk sale 
market. The Wilson plan to get back part of this busi- 
ness has been successful, declares Mr. Wilson. Increases 
in sales have ranged from 25 per cent to 50 per cent in 
some cases, and new customers have been added. There 
are Wilson stores in San Francisco, Palo Alto, Sacramento 
and Fresno. 





New Packaging Machine 


A new packaging machine, called the “elec-tri-pak,” 
has just been announced by the Triangle Package Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago, Illinois. The new machine is designed to 
package a wide range of products, including items never 
heretofore handled by machine, into containers by means 
of electrically-operated vibration plates called ‘electric 
fingers.” 

The new machine is said to handle delicate products 
such as potato chips, marshmallows, crackers, etc., without 
injuring them. Other items being handled by the machine 
include all kinds of candies, noodles, cookies, seeds, small 
hardware items, etc. 

Accurate weights are guaranteed by the manufacturer 
to within a small fraction of an ounce as well as production 
in excess of three or four times that of hand packaging. 

Control of the machine is accomplished by means of 
specially calibrated radio-type dials. The hopper, an in- 
tegral part of the machine, is waist-high and thereby facil- 
itates loading. A continuous belt carries the products from 
the hopper to the vibrator feed plates. Action of these 
plates is such that discharge is rapid until the container is 
close to weight. Then the vibration changes so as to drib- 
ble-in just enough to bring the package to exact weight. 
Adjustments can be made to set the machine at a wide 
range of pre-determined weights. 





“Candy Packaging” Well-Received 


“We feel that such a publication will be of much benefit 
to all of us here and to most manufacturers who have oc- 
casion to design, or supervise the designing of packages, 
bar wraps, etc.” 

Dante Candy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
(Signed) W. A. Bannon, Sales Mer. 


“We have received and read with much interest your 
first edition of ‘Candy Packaging.’ We should like very 
much to continue receiving it. There is much up-to-the- 
minute information regarding packaging problems, both in 
the editorial and the advertising content, and we take 
pleasure in congratulating THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER on a forward step which should be helpful to 
the Industry.” 

Theo. J. Lapres, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J. 
“Fralinger’s Salt Water Taffy” 
(Signed) T. E. Lapres, Vice President. 


“We have read with great interest your new publica- 
tion, ‘Candy Packaging.’ It is of extreme interest to those 
concentrating on the problem of candy packaging. The 
magazine has a personal appeal, and, due to its looseleaf 
publication, can be segregated to each department most 
interested in the problems contained therein. We find that 
it is published with the same unfailing accuracy noted in 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER.” 

Norris, Incorporated, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Signed) Marcelle H. Lowenstein, Gen. Mgr. 
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CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY 


PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of the Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M. C. Chicago Offices on 15th of the following months: January, April, July, October 





Vacation Assortment 
Selected as Outstanding 
1 Ilb.—69c 


CODE 8138— Description: Round. 
die-cut box of printed tapestry wall- 
paper with telescope cover, with two 
layers. The lid has a silver edge and 
the entire box is cellophane wrapped. 

Design: Floral design in pastel colors, 
with colonial figure in a colonial gar- 
den setting. This is one of several 
boxes having the same “family design.” 
The silver leaves of the flowers har- 
monize with the silver of the lid edge. 
Type matter is subdued. The box is 
well planned and well designed. 

Colors: Effective use of pastel shades 
of pink, blue, green and silver on buff 
background—all harmonizing in a re- 
freshing way. 

Box Findings: Wax paper liner, gold- 
edged dividers, white cups, cardboard 
layerboard. The gold-edged dividers 
give the assortment a quality appear- 
ance on-opening and contrast well with 
the pastel shades of the candy. The 
white cups re-emphasize the freshness 
idea which must be dominant in sum- 
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mer candies. Nougats and caramels are 
cellophane wrapped. 

Appearance of Pack: Fresh and sum- 
mery, and one of the most enticing 
summer packages to come to the at- 
tention of the Clinic. Candies sparkle 
and the pastel shades used in the can- 
dies are well chosen and well arranged. 
Artificial leaves have been used on sev- 
eral of the fruit jellies, and this adds 
to the appetite appeal. The entire ap- 
pearance of the pack conveys a sense of 
lightness and airiness. 

Sales Appeal: Excellent. 

Display Value: Unusually good fo1 
summer. 

Remarks: It is a pleasure to see a 
manufacturer giving real consideration 
to all the details of his package, includ- 
ing the quality. This package was de- 
signed to create summer sales for can- 
dv. It would be interesting to see the 
sales figures on this item as compared 
with conventional summer assortments. 


Butter Scotch Book 


7 oz.—10c 

CODE 8238—Description: Fifty but- 
terscotch squares, wax paper wrapped, 
in book-box. The die-cut box is printed 
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Packages For Summer Assortments Such as 


These Portrayed in a Typical Summer At- 
mosphere, Must Convey to the Purchaser a 
Sense of Lightness and Airiness or Novelty 
Which Will Persuade Him That Candy Fits 
Into the Summer Diet of the Inactive Person 
as Well as the Active Type. These Pack- 
ages, Examined by the Clinic, Convey One 
or More of These Ideas in the Design and 
Follow Through on Them in the Assortments 
Which They Hold 


in red. Each square’s wrapper also is 
printed in red. 
Design: Plaid design, with castle out- 
line on front cover. Type is in reverse. 
Sales Appeal: Compact little package 
fitting the pocket, from which the pur- 
chaser may eat at leisure. 


Display Value: This box lends itself 
to unusual display. It can be stacked 
on shelves, like books. In the drugstore 
where the Clinic’s box was purchased 
the boxes were fastened to two sides 
of a support post provided with mir- 
rors. The mirror display gave an extra- 
dimensional impression. 

Remarks: This is not an unusual box, 
inasmuch as there have been many like 
it on the market in the past. The title 
is intriguing. It is a good seller in 
sales outlets catering to tourists and 
travel trade. 


Summer Package 


12 oz.—50c 

CODE 8338—Description: One-layer 
paper box wrapped in cellophane, em- 
bossed in gold on a light green back- 
ground. 

Design: Bubble design denoting airi- 
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ness, printed in pastel blues. Modern- 

istic lettering, embossed in gold, as are 

also the outlines of the bubbles. De- 
scription of contents also printed in 
gold. 

Colors: Green, gold and pastel shades 
of blue and pink. 

Box Findings: Embossed pad with 
glassine liner and lace flies. Diagonal 
divider. Green-edged white cups. 

Appearance of Pack: Too drab. Use 
of green-edged cups does not give 
enough contrast to the greens and other 
colors in the candies. This pack could 
be improved by use of a few more 
light-colored pieces and rearrangement. 

Sales Appeal: The box itself has good 
sales appeal. 

Remarks: Use more light-colored 
pieces, white cups, to carry out idea of 
lightness and airiness portrayed on the 
cover. 

Bon Voyage Assortment 
2% lb.—No Price Given 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 8438— Description: Round 

die-cut box with gold-edged telescope 
cover, cellophane wrapped. No print- 
ing of any kind on box to identify man- 
ufacturer. We presume this assortment 
is sold to retailers who use their own 
label or seal. 

Design: This is a typical “going 
away” package. Sketches on box and 
cover suggest vacation, ocean trips, 
etc. 

Colors: Pastel shades, well contrasted 
and well blended. 

Box Findings: Wax paper liner with 
cardboard layerboard. White cups. 
Nougats and several caramels in wax 
wraps. 


A Typical “Going-Away Assortment” in 
Which the Vacation or Travel Idea Is Car- 
ried Out in the Design on the Cover Through 
Use of Sketches Depicting Travel and Out- 
Door Recreation. The Candy Assortment 
Follows Through on the Expectation Cre- 
ated by the Cover. Use of Well-blended 
Candy Colors, in Crisp Cool Cups Makes a 
Thoroughly Inviting and Appealing Assort- 
ment Hard to Resist in the Hottest Weather 
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Appearance of Pack: Pastel shades of 
candies well grouped and give high 
taste appeal. Two or three of the cara- 
mel pieces (unwrapped) were packed 
too high and stuck to the liner. Crystal 
on the pieces has a good sparkle which 
adds to the fresh appearance of the 
whole pack. 

Sales Appeal: Very good, particular- 
ly for the type of trade for which this 
assortment is designed. 

Display Value: Excellent. 

Remarks: Box and pack are designed 
for special trade and are well thought 
out for the purpose. While the assort- 
ment is a trifle large for a person-to- 
person gift, it will find its greatest 
appeal as a going-away gift for a fam- 
ily or group 


Assorted Dark 
Chocolates 
¥% 1lb.—50c—Australia 
CODE 8638—Description: One-layer 


box, extension edge top and bottom, 
with dome lid. Cellophane wrapped 
and lithographed. 

Design: Combination of red, gold 
and green design on background of 
shaded gray pyramids. Sides are of 
blue paper with black and gold figures. 
The lid has an embossed appearance 
which is obtained by the clever treat- 
ment of the seal and cornerpiece de- 
signs. Name of the assortment in the 
center of the seal figure is embossed 
in gold. Cover gives a definite Egyp- 
tian impression. 

Colors: Dark somber colors whicli 
give a heaviness to the design not 
usually associated with chocolate or 
candy box designs. 

Box Findings: 


Padding of tissue 


paper stuffed with shredded paper. 
(This may have been used only for 
shipping the box to America.) Suggest 
use of regular padding. Box liner was 
of cellophane. Most pieces in brown 
cups, but four blue-foiled pieces in cen- 
ter are in blue cups; two imitation 
strawberry pieces in red cups; center 
piece, topped with yellow sugar rose, 
is cupped in yellow. Two chocolate 
puddings in opposite corners are in red 
metal cups. Foil on imitation straw- 
berries is red with dull-brown leaf de- 
sign imprint. 

Appearance of Pack: It is difficult to 
pass impartial judgment on a package 
which has traveled so far and must 
have been especially packed to travel 
such a long distance. Chocolates are 
attractively designed in a variety of 
pieces, 27 in number. 

Remarks: The box is well designed 
throughout, but does not convey on 
the outside any kind of hint as to its 
contents other than the manufacturer's 
name (which may be enough to identify 
it for the buying public in Australia). 
The design is original and well ex- 
ecuted. 


Raisin-Nut Chocolate Bar 


2 oz.—5c—Sweden 

CODE 8538—Description: This choc- 
olate bar wrapped in foil and covered 
with an open-end lithographed wrap. 

Design: Well designed in modern 
shaded black and gold lettering on red 
background. Name of bar stands out. 

Color: Red, lithographed in black 
and gold, with descriptive lettering in 
reverse white on back side. 

Appearance of Wrap: Well executed 
wrapper. 
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Sales Appeal: Should have good ap- 
peal in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. 

Remarks: This is one of the better 
foreign-bars that have come to the at- 
tention of the Clinic. Wrap design 
would make the bar stand out in any 
display. 


Miniature Chocolates 

Selected as Outstanding 

1 lb.—60c 

CODE 8738—Description: Two-layer 
brown-suede round paper box with 
telescope lid. Is finished with brown 
and gold tailored cellophane bow. Back 
of box contains description of assort- 
ment, classified by type of coating 
(milk or vanilla). 

Design: Script lettering of brand name 
and assortment is embossed in gold on 
the plain brown-suede cover. The idea 
of quality-plus is achieved by the sim- 
ple design and the tailored bow. Cover 
is edged with gold paper. 

Box Findings: Wax paper liner. 
Pieces are in brown cups. Brown layer- 
board over wax paper liner of bottom 
layer. Two pieces in upper layer are 
gold-foil wrapped. 

Appearance of Pack: Very good. The 
arrangement of the candies is_ well 
planned, particularly the mixing of dark 
and light coated pieces, and the break- 
up of solid brown by use of two gold- 
foil pieces and the lavender center 
piece. 

Sales Appeal: Very good for early 
fall trade. 

Display Value: Will lend itself nicely 
for window and counter displays fea- 
turing fall theme. 

Remarks: This is an outstanding box, 
well executed in all details. We sug- 
gest use of embossed padding or a 
liner printed in lace design to heighten 
still more the quality appearance. A 
brown liner over the upper layer might 
also be used with good effect. 


Chocolate-Nougat Bar 
No Weight—No Price—Egypt 
CODE 8838 — Description: Paper 
wrapper lithographed in orange and 
gold. Bar is wrapped in silver foil. 
Design: Lettering is legible. Front of 
wrap has bar’s name in shaded script 


lettering and back side has bar’s name 
in block lettering. Contrast between 
orange and gold is only fair. 

Sales Appeal: Choice of this shade 
of orange does not give the bar enough 
contrast with other bars with which it 
would have to compete in a dealer’s dis- 
play. 

Remarks: Simple design and letter- 
ing are pleasing and conform to Amer- 
ican idea in many respects, although 
color combination is unfortunate. 


Licorice Candy Toys 
6 oz.—25c 


CODE 8938—Description: Cardboard 
box with lithographed label-type paper 
wrap. One-layer assortment of toys 
and figures made of licorice candy. As- 
sortment includes gum work, stick 
candy and pops. 

Design: Stock design of children’s 
figures with a treasure-chest theme. 

Colors: White paper box covering is 
lithographed in red, blue and black. A 
blue label identifies the assortment. 

Box Findings: Wax paper liner. Gum 
work is in white glassine cups and the 
various sections are divided through 
use of sawtooth-edged white cardboard 
boats, making an unusual treatment. 

Appearance of Pack: This is the usual 
package of licorice, but the novel saw- 
tooth-edged boat dividers lift it out of 
the ordinary. 

Remarks: Inexpensive package. As- 
sortment probably sells better as a gift 
for children than actually to child pur- 
chasers. 


Mentholated Licorice 
Pastilles 
No Weight—3c—Sweden 


CODE 81038—Description: Folding 
carton lithographed in blue, black and 
silver. Same design on front and rear, 
with manufacturer’s name and address 
on edge and a chemical breakdown of 
contents on the opposite edge, in re- 
versed lettering. 

Design: Excellent use of contrasting 
blue, silver and black colors to give a 
pleasing effect for so small a package. 
Price is plainly marked in reverse white 
at the lower right-hand corner of de- 
sign. 

Colors: Blue background. Silver cor- 
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ner-square through which blue shows 
in the reverse lettering of the manufac- 
turer’s name and the description of con- 
tents. A black band with reverse white 
lettering crosses the carton at center 
from left to right. 

Sales Appeal: This is an unusual 
small package, lending itself equally well 
to counter and shelf display. The design 
is so executed that there is continuous 
flow between packages whether they 
are set up on a vertical or on a hori- 
zontal plane. Handy pocket size gives 
package good sales appeal. 

Remarks: The simplicity in design 
and lettering as well as the color execu- 
tion give this box a very fine appear- 
ance which could hardly be improved 
upon. 


Mints 
1 lb.—Price Unknown 


CODE 81138— Description: Cello- 
phane-wrapped vacuum tin, similar to 
that used for coffee, etc. Label is lith- 
ographed in three colors and bubble 
figures show, also, some reverse white, 
as does part of the lettering. 

Design: Silver bubbles rising from 
bottom and floating through lettering 
and general design. Silver bubbles float 
on green background and turn to re- 
verse white when they hit the silver 
band at top of label. Gives impression 
of lightness and airiness. Lettering is 
in red for the most part, and script as 
well as block lettering is used. 

Colors: Silver and green background 
with predominant red lettering, but also 
some reverse white lettering. 

Can Findings: Corrugated paper liner 
at top and bottom of pack to prevent 
breakage of fragile mints. Interior oi 
can walls lined with wax paper. 

Appearance of Pack: Inviting and 
refreshing. The red-striped white candy 
has a definite summer appeal and car- 
ries out the theme of the label. 

Sales Appeal: Excellent, though the 
quantity of candy in the can might 
prompt a buyer to pass this up in favor 
of a smaller package. 

Remarks: Lithographing might well 
be done directly on can. Label ap- 
pears to have too much “copy,” giving 
crowded effect and minimizing the 


Three Other Packages Examined by the 
Clinic. The Round Brown-Suede Box at the 
Left Is a Domestic Package of Miniature 
Chocclates Which Conveys the Idea of 
Quality Throughout the Entire Package. On 
the Right Is a Unique Box Submitted by an 
Australian Manufacturer, and Below, a 
European Bar Whose Modernistic Wrap 
Compares Favorably with the Best American 
Tradition of Design and Execution 
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HENRY HEIDE. INC. 


Special waxed innerwrap for automatic 
carton lining. 


AY BY DAY. more and more leading candy 
manufacturers change to Riegel papers. 
WM. J. WISCHMANN, INC. The reason? Simply because the Riegel mills 
Big Bill penny bubble gum. wrapped in " . 
Riegel’s dry-waxed sulphite. offer the greatest variety of packaging papers 
PHOEBE PHELPS CARAMEL Co. available from any one source — papers that 
Caramels in clip with printed Diafane are transparent, opaque, waxed, laminated, 
laquered, embossed, colored, printed — almost 
every standard type there is, as well as count- 
less special papers tailor-made to fit individual 
packaging requirements. In many other fields 
such as baking, tobacco, drug and food the value 
transparent cellulose. of Riegel papers has been similarly proven. 
PHOENIX CANDY CO. Investigate our ability to serve you from the 
oo Teflce with special Riegel combined standpoint of sales appeal, production 
METRO CHOCOLATE CO. 
Tom Tom pops, 


efficiency and economy. Send for portfolio of 
wrapped in Riegel's packaging papers. 
printed sucker wrap. 


caramel wrap and overwrap of transparent 
cellulose. 

THE GEO. CLOSE Co. 
Closies caramel clip, overwrapped with 
Riegel’s Diafane. 

SWEETS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Tootsie caramels in boat. with printed 
Diafane caramel wrap and overwrap of 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue 
AUGUST, 1938 


New York. N. Y. 
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effect of lightness which it was meant 
to create. Tin top is removed by means 
of key which takes off a thin metal 
strip around top. The present label is 
so wide (or high) that part of it also 
comes off when the metal strip is re- 
moved with the key. A narrower label 
ending below the removable metal strip 
would obviate the loss of identity for 
the can resulting from tearing of the 
label, as under the present set-up. 


Toy Solder Assortment 
1 Ib.—50c 


CODE 81238— Description: Two- 
layer cellophane-wrapped round card- 
board box covered with pink wallpaper. 
The telescope lid is covered with gray 





Official Bulletin 


of the 
International Office 
for 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 


Annual Subscription 
30 belgas 








HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
e e @ 


Now Ready— 


Samples for 
CHRISTMAS and VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY Seasons. 

a a a 


We are manufacturers of plain and 
fancy set-up paper boxes. We invite 
your patronage, and all inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 


2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 








Baseball and College 
PENNANTS 


Large variety of cloth and felt 
novelties and premiums, priced 
for distribution with ONE and 
FIVE-CENT sales. 


New Novelty Baseball Buttons, Mir- 
rors and Novelties. 


Silk screen process signs and dis- 

plays. 

Marvel Screen Novelties Co. 
733 Broadway, New York 











MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED to submit 
any packages they desire for analysis 
without cost by the Candy Packaging 
Clinic. The next Quarterly Clinic will be 
held approximately October 20, and will 
be featured in our November Issue. 

* THE Packaging Board of The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER is composed 
of outstanding experts in the various fields 
involved in candy packaging and mer- 
chandising. The Board Members and the 
phases of confectionery packaging which 
they represent are as follows: 


THESE members meet Quarterly in Clinic 
session to pass impartial criticism and 
make constructive suggestions upon the 
packages submitted. 


paper on which are lithographed figures 
of toy soldiers. In the center a blue 
label with reverse white lettering iden- 
tifies the assortment. 

Design: Toy soldiers and other 
figures in multiple colors, with red pre- 
dominating, cross the box in regular 
tiers. 

Colors: Gray paper on the cover 
gives good relief to the blues, reds, 
greens and yellows of the uniformed 
figures. Label used to describe con- 
tents is a deeper purplish-blue from 
which white reverse lettering,.stands 
out boldly. : 

Box Findings: No liner to prevent 
upper layer of candy from touching 
box top. Stick candy and pops cello- 
phane wrapped. Licorice pieces and 
bon-bons in white cups: Two china 
figures of sqldier and sailor rest in a 
nest of green shredded paper. Gilt-edge 
dividers separate each group of candy 
in the upper layer. Layerboard and 
glassine liner over second layer. Divid- 
ers in bottom layer of white, rough- 
edge cardboard. Nougats and caramels 
in lower layer wrapped in wax paper. 

Appearance of Pack: Upper layer 
contains striped stick candy, animal 
figures of crystallized bon-bons, lico- 
rice nigger babies and animal figures, 
one jelly piece and pops, neatly ar- 
ranged around two small china military 
figures. Bottom layer seems to have 
a more grown-up appeal. 

Sales Appeal: Fair, but limited. 

Display Value: Good in a window or 
counter display featuring children’s can- 
dies and toys. 

Remarks: Box was packed too high; 
licorice pieces stuck to box top. This 
is a stock box which can be applied to 
various types of assortments by use 
of identifying labels. It would be bet- 
ter to attach the labels or seals to the 
cellophane wrapper. 


Milk Chocolate Assortment 
¥2 Ib—50c Australia 


CODE 81338— Description: Plain 
extension-edge box with extension-edge 
lid in deep violet, shading off into white 
at the top. Floral design in V. 

Design: An orange-red band crosses 
the lid at the left in a nondescript de- 
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sign and the corners are tipped in the 
same color. Pictures of violets caught 
up in the V of the brand name carry- 
ing out the theme of the assortment’s 
name. 

Box Findings: Tissue pad stuffed 
with shredded paper. Candies are 
cupped in brown, blue and yellow 
glassine cups. Cellophane liner. 
Shredded paper at bottom. Four violet 
foil-wrapped pieces carry out the violet 
theme, as does the center piece topped 
by a sugar violet. Two gold-foil 
wrapped pieces give contrast. 

Remarks: Suggest a more pleasing 
combination of colors. Violet and or- 
ange-red clash rather violently. Violet 
alone, with lettering in the light-shaded 
area in some cortrasting color would 
improve the box. 


Miniature Chocolates 
1 Ib.—69c 
CODE 81438 — Description: Two- 


layer lithographed blue round metal 
box in slip-on cardboard container with 
cutout top. Cutout is edged in white, 
giving a picture-frame effect for the 
box cover design. 

Design: Colonial figure in reverse 
white against an Alice-blue background. 

Box Findings: Wax paper liner. 
Brown glassine cups. Brown layerboard 
over glassine liner above lower layer. 
Two pieces wrapped in gold foil. 

Appearance of Pack: Very appetiz- 
ing, and the use of gold foil on two 
pieces breaks up the solid brown and 
is pleasing to the eye. Chocolates are 
well marked. 

Remarks: Believe this box would at- 
tract buyers in any season, but use of 
light blue gives it a special summer ap- 
peal, as does the colonial garden scene. 


Sugared Raspberry 
Jellies 


No Weight—Approx. 8c—Sweden 


CODE 81538—Description: Folding 
carton, open at both ends, filled with 
sugared raspberry gumwork. 

Design: Front of box has printed 
picture of raspberries on yellow back- 
ground. A blue band with name of 
contents in reverse lettering cuts 
through the center from top to bottom. 
Back of box has description of con- 
tents in dark blue type against yellow 
background. Price is printed on each 
flap. 

Remarks: Eliminating the conven- 
tional design around the picture of the 
berries would improve the appearance 
of the carton. Color of the fruit is well 
executed and conveys definite taste 
appeal. 


Mint Assortment 


1 Ilb.—39c 

CODE 81638 — Description: One- 
layer cardboard box with light green 
cover on which lettering is in dark 
green, as is the colonial figure. Dark 
green label identifies contents in re- 
verse lettering. 

Design: Simple colonial garden scene 
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A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


(From the CONFEX CATALOGUE of 1911) 


“DO NOT DELAY placing your order for your season's supply of paper spe- 
cialties until your present stock is exhausted. The first of September finds us 
invariably with a large volume of orders on hand for ‘immediate shipment’, 
and WE ARE ALWAYS PARTICULAR ABOUT SHIPPING PROMPTLY. Yet 
as the season advances so do the demands of our customers for RUSH ship- 
We believe that the usually congested condition of the busy season 
might be eased up to the advantage of our customers if the GOODS NEEDED 
WERE ORDERED EARLIER. THINK IT OVER.” 


TIMELY IN 1911 ——— TIMELY TODAY IN 1938 


BRADFORD PAPER COMPANY 
3744 Seuth Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Hlinois 








with one line of script lettering and one 
of fancy square lettering. 

Colors: Mint green and red shading 
for garden hedge. 

Box Findings: Embossed pad above 
glassine liner. Green cardboard. Rough- 
cut dividers separating the contents 
into 15 compartments. All candies in 
white glassine cups. 

Appearance of Pack: Refreshing and 
attractive. Pieces are well designed 
gumwork, bon-bons, jujubes and pan 
pieces. The various shades of green in 
the gumwork and bon-bon pieces are 
very beautiful, and the white, black, 
pink and yellow pieces give an all-over 
pleasing pattern. ; 

Sales Appeal: Should be unusually 
good for summer trade. 

Display Value: High, for display of 
both covered and uncovered boxes. 

Remarks: This is a real value for 39 
cents. Use of better quality box would 
justify a price of 49 cents. The rough- 
cut dividers are unattractive and it 
would be better to use green-edged 
dividers to bring out further the mint 
idea prevalent throughout the entire 
assortment. 


Chocolate-Coated 
Rummies 


No Weight—No Price—Sweden 
CODE 81738—Description: Folding 


carton containing about 25 chocolate- 
coated rummies topped with vari-col- 
ored nonpareils. Cardboard is litho- 
graphed in red, gold, green and white 
cylindrical figures and has a green di- 
agonal panel containing the brand 
name and descriptive copy in gold. 

Design: Use of the cylindrical vari- 
colored figures over the entire carton 
gives a rather cheap effect, although we 
concede that the package has eye-appeal 
for a certain market. It is distinctly a 
foreign design. 

Remarks: An unusual package with 
an unusual design. 


Licorice Assortment 
1 Ib.—39c 


CODE 81838 — Description: Card- 
board one-layer box with blue paper 
lid. Belongs to the same family of 
packages as the mint assortment above, 
but carries a gold seal with black letter- 
ing. 

Colors: Dark blue lettering and de- 
sign on light blue background. 

Box Findings: Embossed padding 
over a glassine liner. White, rough-cut 
dividers and white glassine cups. 

Appearance of Pack: Pieces are well 
assembled in 15 compartments and well 
packed. Touches of color are added by 
pink and white pan pieces. 


Remarks: It is difficult to make a 
licorice assortment outstanding, since 
sameness of color in licorice pieces 
precludes possibility of contrasts. A 
better quality of white divider and white 
lining for the box would have helped 
this assortment. 


Fruit and Nut 
Assortment 


1 lb.—79c 


CODE 81938 — Description: Litho- 
graphed buff two-layer tin in brown 
slip-on carton which is cut out to per- 
mit cover design to show. The back 
side of the carton contains a complete 
line-up of the box contents. 

Design: Picture on the box top shows 
an overflowing dish of fruit and nuts in 
five colors. 

Box Findings: Glassine liner, brown 
cups, two foil wrapped pieces, brown 
layerboard. 

Appearance of Pack: Well-arranged 
assortment which is spotted by two 
gold-foiled pieces and also two panned 
acorns in blue and buff. Two pieces 
are topped with silver dragees. 

Remarks: Should be a very good fall 
item with its ripe fruit and nut motif 
indicating harvest time. 

















ONE OF MANY 


Exclusive Designs 
for the Confectionery 
Industry 
Write for samples of the 
new and unique models 


now available for ALL 
Holiday Seasons. 


STERLING DOLL 
Co., Ine. 


15 West 26th St., New York City 
“Sterling Dolls,” 


IS HERE 


chocolates. 


per 100. 


“Sterling Quality” Chicago, 


BASEBALL 


BASEBALL — FC-5010 
Hole Push Card Takes $5.00. 
Pays 68 candy bars and |-lb. 


Price—$0.90 per doz., $6.18 


Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House in the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 
U.S.A. 


= BASEBALL & 
e- eee °e 


100- 
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SHORT | 
CUT 
TO 


FAME 


(Act VIL) 


of 


SHOWMANSHIP IN BUSINESS 


By ZENN KAUFMAN 


REIGHT train Number 88 from Omaha to points 
F East was usually late. Sometimes it was on time, 

but usually it wasn’t. In 1926 Number 88 lost its 
number and acquired a name. From then on, she was 
the Pacemaker, and everyone from switchman to presi- 
dent took a personal interest in her because when she ac- 
quired a name she began to have a personality. 


How about your business? Does it have personality? 
There are a thousand ways to do it. Packard cars have 
personality with red hub caps. Most men have consid- 
erable difficulty telling one car from another, but most 
anyone knows a Packard by those octagonal red hub caps. 
An appliance dealer in California calls himself ‘Washer 
Wilson.” Rex Cole built delivery trucks shaped like 
G-E refrigerators. Antoine, in New Orleans, has a na- 
tional reputation because they turn out the house lights 
for a few seconds as they serve your flaming Crepe Suzette. 
Longchamps Restaurants pioneered a no-tipping policy. 
People talked about it. 


Pedigrees of Fur Foxes 


Personality has even caught up with the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue. Sears sells women’s hats signed by Ann 
Southern and other movie stars. Thus the hats acquire 
personality . . . from the style-okay of the screen idols. 
The Dobbs Hat box is known at a glance because of the 
New York City skyline that runs around the box. The 
Fromm Brothers in Wisconsin individualize their silver 
foxes by putting brass medallions on the nose of each 
animal and furnishing a pedigree for each fox. You 
mail your medallion to Fromm and back comes the pedi- 
gree. People talked about it. 


Nevelew’s in San Antonio put over special sales by 
giving each sale its own name. When Alamo Downs race 
track opened they ran a $100,000 Sweepstakes—‘“Every 
Value a ten-to-one favorite!” Another sale was known 
as a “Hoss-Trading Sale,” a subtle suggestion of bargain- 
values. 
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Elements of Distinctiveness 


In Salt Lake City a printer painted his presses—pro- 
verbially black—in bright colors, then offered five dollars 
to anyone finding a scrap of paper on the floor. In the 
same town a lumberman named Green went in for green 
neckties, green suits, green stationery, green fences, even 
cajoled a special telephone number with the prefix Green. 

Of course every business man is not so fortunate as 
to have a name that lends itself to such spectacular 
handling, but in every business there are certain elements 
—either in naming, designing, packaging or selling—that 
will lend themselves to the development of some kind 
of distinction or distinctiveness. 

Above we have recounted ideas that put personality 
into twelve kinds of business—including washing ma- 
chines, automobiles, freight trains, restaurants, depart- 
ment stores, printing, lumber, furs and hats. The meth- 
ods, of course, are all different. They included—serving 
a food; autographing a product; renaming a product; 
constructing a delivery truck; forbidding tipping; orig- 
inating a package design; wearing unusual clothes; and in 
three cases, using color. 

But there’s one simple common denominator for them 
all. The instances above are simply a repetition of the 
formula of successful men in every walk of life. They 
distinguish themselves with definite personality. Dawes 
did it with his underslung pipe; old Teddy Roosevelt never 
posed but for action pictures; Ted Lewis picked up a trade 
mark in his repeated question: “Is everybody happy?” and 
Al Smith made a world conscious of a brown derby. 


How It Applies in Candy Business 


Beech-Nut owes the success of their famous mechan- 
ized circus idea to the originality of C. R. Wooton. As 
part of this circus promotion crews of girls dressed in 
tall hats and “bustled” dresses distribute samples twice 
yearly in all cities. 

We told how Harry Ostler, a candy manufacturer in 
Salt Lake made orchid—the color of his “Paradise Pack- 
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age’”—the official color of the firm. It was used for 
retail display, printing on stationery, machinery, tables, 
woodwork, on the front of the factory building, and on 
the uniforms of the firm’s baseball team. 

The Capitol Wholesale Conf. Co., Indianapolis, send a 
form which resembles a bill to their customers around 
the 20th of the month. It is opened because people think 
they might have overlooked something and this is a second 
reminder. The form actually lists those items the dealer 
has not bought and includes a sales talk concerning their 
good points. 

A confectioner became widely known because he made 
it a custom to give children a lolly-pop at school Christ- 
mas parties. He can trace hundreds of customers to 
this method of advertising. A New England dealer was 
known by his phone number as he named his store 
“Central 700.” That’s another smart way to be dif- 
ferent. aught in Long Beach, Calif., has one-half his 
“Candy Maker” store devoted to the actual making of 
candy—right before the customers. 

In Riverside, Calif., Ober is famous for colorful candy 
names, such as Magnolia Chocolates—named after the 
trees in that region. “Chinese Coconut” was applied 
to a candy that wasn’t selling; it went like hot cakes. 


Sales Checks Tell Story 


Patsy’s, a candied popcorn chain, gets extra trade by 
giving a balloon with each purchase of 10c or more on 
Saturday. In Santa Ana, Calif., the James Confectionery 
Store filled their window with sales checks used over a 
period of six months. It made people conscious of the 
candy they had eaten during that time. 

An inexpensive way to give your store a bit of prestige 
is to use a “uniformed” boy to make deliveries. 


One confectioner personalized his advertising by hav- 
ing headlines of his ads appear in longhand. Another is 
known for his Phone-A-Counts. Customers can open an 
account by phone. Their credit standing is checked 
and if all is well he fills the customer’s order and bills 
him later on. 

Chance never makes a business famous. The names 
that stand out are the names that have done outstanding 
things. Start today to be different. It’s a short cut to 
fame! 


FREE—Your copy of the Showmanship yardstick is 
still available. Just mail us a stamped self-addressed 
envelope and we'll do the rest. 

Acknowledgment is made to Harper Bros. for permis- 
sion to reprint parts of Showmanship in Business by Goode 
¢~ Kaufman. 





“Candy Packaging” 
Will Appear Four Times A Year 
(February, May, August, November) 


Reprinted Supplement 


Write for Your Copies 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 





TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


The following list of trade-marks, published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to registration, is reported to The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers and dealers in di fecti y and baking 
products who feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within thirty days 
after publication of the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


KOOL NIKEL, frozen confections. Use claimed since May 
5, 1937, by Joe Lowe Corp., New York, N. Y- 

COOL NIKEL, frozen confections. Use claimed since May 
5, 1937, by Joe Lowe Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CORNNUTS, toasted corn kernels. Use claimed since June 
1, 1935, by Olin Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 

NUTZELS, pretzels. Use claimed since November 1, 1937, 
by American Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DON-MOR, cocoa, hot chocolate powder, nut meats, etc. 
Use claimed since February 1, 1936, by Don D. Kistler, doing 
business as Monarch Distributing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

MATCHLESS GUM, STRIKES EVERYONE, chewing 
gum. Use claimed since September 1, 1937, by Josephine B. 
Smith, Dallas, Texas. 

BULLET and bullet design, candy pops. Use claimed since 
October 26, 1937, by Great Buckeye Candies, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

CHIP CHOP, peanut butter with morsels of toasted peanuts 
added. Use claimed since October 1, 1937, by Good Foods, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GOLDENADO and shield, sugar. Use claimed since January 
6, 1938, by Farr & Co., New York, N. Y. 

D ORIGINAL DIETSCH’S, WE MAKE OUR OWN, since 
1926, candy. Use claimed since January 1, 1938, by Doris R. 


Dietsch, Findlay, Ohio. 


ALL SIZES 








VERY ONE the exact duplicate of the 
. other—perfect uniformity of size and 
smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 


SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop ma- 
chines. 


WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 
samples—in any size! 


«al SUPERIOR DoweEL Co. 


MN TY 
436 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Interesting Development 
Of Famous Bar Wraps 


An exhibit of unusual interest was on display recently at 
the Chicago showrooms of Milprint, Inc. The display fea- 
tured a number of well-known candy bars and showed 
how these bars and their wrappers have undergone various 
stages of development in shape, size, wrap, printing, and 
wrap design in the course of their lives. 


Featured in the display are Euclid’s “Love Nest,” Sper- 
ry’s “Chicken Dinner,” Schutter’s “Bit O’ Honey” and 
“Old Nick,” Williamson’s ‘““Oh Henry!” and Curtiss’ “Baby 
Ruth” and “Butterfinger.” The accompanying illustration 
shows the evolutionary development of some of these bars. 


Remarkable in almost all the bars is the fact that origi- 
nally they were flat and oblong. With one or two excep- 
tions this shape has given way to a more cylindrical shape, 
and this development has also had its effect on the wraps. 
The only one of the group to retain flat, oblong shape is 
the “Bit O’ Honey” bar, but even here it can be seen that 
there has been experimentation with the bar’s general shape. 
Just what has been the contributing factor toward the 
change in shape of bars is difficult to ascertain; nevertheless, 
the change in shape and proportion has entailed problems 
for the wrap manufacturer as well as the wrap printer. It 
is probable that the improvement in bar production tech- 
nique has been the chief cause for change in bar shapes 
over a period of years. 


The design of the various wraps have undergone changes, 
too, although the “Butterfinger” shows the least noticeable 
variation over the years that it has been produced. From 
more or less ornate wrap designs, all the bars seem to have 
undergone a simplification of design in keeping with mod- 
ern trends in design and packaging. Superfluous “copy” 
has been eliminated to a large extent on most of the wraps, 
leaving only the all-important name by which customers 
call for these bars, and the name of the manufacturer, 
although here, too, there has been diminishing of the type- 
size so that the brand name might stand out more boldly 
to catch the impulse buyer. 


In the illustration the groups show bar shape and bar 
wrap development, beginning with the oldest form at the 
top and progressing through the various evolutionary stages 
until the present-day shape and wrap are shown in the 
bottom piece. 


Illustrated Herewith Are a Group of America’s Most Famous Bars, 
Showing the Evolution of the Bar-Shapes and the Consequent De- 
velopment of Wraps and Designs Which Shape-Changes and 
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Foreign Press Praises 
"M. C.” Clinic Reports 


Appearance of the first report of the Clinic on Foreign 
Candies in the April issue of THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER aroused considerable interest in other coun- 
tries, both among manufacturers as well as in the foreign 
Confectionery Trade Press. 


The English journal, Confectionery Production, pub- 
lished by Specialized Publications, Ltd., London, devoted 
a column in its June issue to editorial comment on the 
Clinic’s findings with reference to the one sample of Eng- 
lish candy checked by the Clinic. Comment included the 
following: “It is desirable, if the poet is to be believed, 
to see ourselves as others see us, and there has been an 
opportunity of seeing some of our own confectionery as it 
is seen by American critics.” 


There follows, then, a detailed resume of Eric Lehman’s 
coment on Foreign Candies in general, and a copy of the 
Clinic’s report on the English candy submitted for evalu- 
ation. 


The well-known German publication, Gordian, pub- 
lished in Hamburg, commented as follows in its issue of 
May 25: “The American evaluation of our German con- 
fections is particularly valuable because it carries with 
it a powerful argument for high quality as regards con- 
fections sold in our domestic market, but especially as 
regards our checolate goods sold in export.” 


The German journal also carried a verbal translation 
of the Clinic’s findings on the chocolate-almond bar, the 
peppermints, and the bitter-chocolate bar submitted to the 
Clinic by German manufacturers. 


The May 25 issue, also, of Confectionery News, pub- 
lished by Drury House in London, devoted an entire page 
to the Foreign Candy Clinic. This publication’s article 
gave, first, the Clinic’s comment on the one English con- 
fection evaluated, and then followed with the complete 
statement by Eric Lehman on Foreign Candies, as given 
on page 27, of the April issue of ““M.C.” 





A salesman is a person who can sell something to people 
who don’t want it, on a square legitimate basis, and con- 
tinue to call, see the shelf full, laugh it off and sell a 
duplicate order. 


Other Influences Necessitated. Note That Most of the Bars Began 
as Flat, Square or Oblong Pieces, and That Most Have Now 
Taken on a Cylindrical Shape 
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Window Displays, and Radio 


PEAKING before the recent convention of the Na- 

tional Lithographers’ Association, E. P. H. James, 
promotion manager of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, quoted tests made by N.B.C. to determine what 
should be used in window displays tied up with radio pro- 
grams. In the thought that candy manufacturers using 
radio may find in Mr. James’ remarks ideas for co-ordi- 
nating and strengthening their own merchandising ef- 
forts through retailers, excerpts of the address dealing 
with window displays are reproduced herewith. 


Said Mr. James: “We worked out a job with a Phil- 
adelphia drug store. We had 14 days as the length of 
the period over which we tested certain kinds of dis- 
plays. We started on August 12, two or three years ago, 
and we did not make any cut prices. We just kept the 
normal price scale that was then being followed in the 
store and took eight radio-advertised products, put these 
in the window and in addition to displaying the products 
and prices and whatever display material the manufac- 
turer supplied, we took care that each product was placed 
beside the photograph of the radio artists who featured 
it. After two weeks we took the windows out and stud- 
ied the sale of each item. They all showed increases. 


“Then the next two weeks in this drug store, we de- 
cided to experiment by putting in no single one of these 
products or any displays. We wanted to see what hap- 
pened in the way of carry-over of the effect, and for 
two weeks we kept all signs of these products out of the 
window. Sales returned back to normal—that is to say, 
the point they were at before the test was started. 


“Then the third two-week period we put back every- 
thing just as it had been before, all the tie-in materials, 
all the photographs, all the displays and the product, and 
the sales went up even higher than during the first test 
except in the case of two products. Those two products 
we looked into and found various factors which threw 
them out of the running because they were obviously 
affected by conditions outside of our test. 


“Then came the fourth period, which was pretty im- 
portant to us. We wanted to find out whether photo- 
graphs of stars and announcers had any effect at all on 
the results, so we took all pictures of the personalities 
out but left everything else in, left in the product and 
price cards and displays, so long as the displays contained 
no photographs, pictures or likenesses of the radio stars. 
We left that in for two weeks and sales went down decid- 
edly. They were better than before the display went in, 
but they were decidedly lower than when the photographs 
were in. For the fifth two-week period we put every- 
thing in to see whether we were dreaming or not, and 
sales went up to the highest level they had been in the 
whole ten weeks of the test. 


“If that were the only example on which I made the 
statement to you this morning, I don’t think I would 
have much justification in doing it, but it is just one of 
several tests we have made, with the object of rendering 
a better service to our clients, not for us to say ‘Here 
is something that proves radio is a better medium,’ but 
to show them more constructively what they can do to 
get more out of their broadcast advertising, and as the 
result of such tests we have been preaching the gospel 
with even greater fervor than in the past, by insisting 
quite flatly that displays featuring the personalities of 
their program are essential to the maximum results.” 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 
of 
CANDY PACKAGING 


Machinery, Materials, Supplies 
SE con 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the 
market, and we will see that you are supplied with com- 
plete information about them, or that a salesman con- 
tacts you. 


"CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








Cartons, Shipping 
(Specify Size and Type} 

Jars, Glass 

Lithography 

Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Avenized 


MACHINERY 

Bag Making and Filling 

Cartoning 

Sealing 

Sheet Cutters 

Staplers 

Tying Coated 

Wrapping Dipping 
Bar Foil 
Box Glassine 
Individual 


Open Boats (Group) Parchment 
Pop Shredded 


Tissue 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Transparent Cellulose 
Bags Waxed 
Wrapping 


Novelty 


Cellophane 
Glassine 
Wax Paper 


Re-Use Containers 
(Specify Type) 
Sales Aids 
Display Containers 
Display Materials 
Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 
Sales Boards 
Salesmen's Cases 
Sticks, Sucker 
Trimmings 
Cellulose Tape 


Folding 
Novelty 
Metal Cord 
Set-Up Labels 
Box Findings Ribbon 
Cups Seals 
Dividers 
Doilies 


Miscellaneous Items 


Lace 
Liners 
Padding 





C) Have Salesman Call 

Company 

Street 

City 

By . 

Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 


the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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Do THEY Use It? 


WHAT THEY SAY... 


CANDY JOBBERS 


“We wish to compliment you on the compilation of 
this book, especially on the listings under the different 
kinds of confectionery. It saves time for the buyer.”"— 
Borschel Candy Co., New York. 


“Very valuable to the candy jobbers."-—Davis Bros., 
Kentucky. 


“The best little directory I have ever seen.”"—J. P. 
Reed Sales Co., Ohio. 


“I use your Confectionery Buyer regularly.”—J. D. 
Jersig Wholesale Co., Texas. 


“Invaluable.”"—-Max Atkin Candy Co., California. 


“We consider it indispensable."—J. E. Mink Sales 
Co., Michigan. 


“It’s very valuable to us in many ways.”—Folsom 


Co., Inc., Florida. 


“We use it consistently..—Otto Gunther’s Sons, 
Massachusetts. 


“We are glad to have this reference.”—Morgan 
Candy Co., North Carolina. 


TOBACCO JOBBERS 


“The Directory serves a long-felt want for a compre- 
hensive buying guide for jobbers. We are keeping our 
copy in a handy place where it will serve as a ready 
reference and shall utilize it to broaden our lines.”— 
Leo J. Wilk, Illinois. 


“This will be a great deal of help for us.”—F. S. 
Edwards Tobacco Co., Oklahoma. 


GROCERY AND PRODUCE WHOLESALERS 


“There are many jobbers in want of various candy 
items which they do not know where to purchase. 
Upon referring to your Directory this information is 
available. An excellent idea.”"—Lee & Cady, Michigan. 


“The Confectionery Directory is a mighty valuable 
assistant in time of need.”—Steele-Wedeles, Illinois. 


“Our customers are continually asking us to get 
them new lines, so your publication is very valuable to 
contact manufacturers."—-McCord & Gaisser, Inc., New 
York. 


THE DRUG MARKET 


“I am always happy to receive your Directory. .. . 
I would appreciate your forwarding one copy of each 
forthcoming issue to Mr. H. Wolf and to me at this 
office.”—Walgreen Drug Stores, Illinois. 


“Very handy.”"—McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York. 


“We consider your directory of great help to candv 


buyers.” —The Standard Drug Co., Ohio. 


“We are indeed grateful for the opportunity of hav- 
ing this book.”—-Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Indiana. 


“Very good—we refer to this often.”—Peoples 
Drug Stores, Washington, D. C. 
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YES, THEY DO USE IT! .. . And here's who 
THEY are: Wholesale Confectioners, Whole- 
sale Drug Companies, Variety Stores, Whole- 
sale Grocers, Tobacco Jobbers, Produce 
Companies, Grocery Chains, Factory 
Agents, Department Store Buyers — every 


type of organization making quantity pur- 
chases of YOUR goods. 


These typical statements by Directory Users 
are but a few of the hundreds of similar opin- 
ions on file at our office. Inspection of our 
files in Chicago will dispel any doubt over the 
Directory's constant use. 


Around 9,000 Candy Buyers receive and 
USE the Directory every year. Their own 
statements illustrate the many and various 
ways in which it comes to their assistance 


EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 


CANDY BUYERS WANT this Directory and 
WANT your lines catalogued in it for quick, 
accurate and easy reference. 


The Directory of Confectionery Manutac- 
turers is the ONLY book of its kind available 
to Candy Re-Sellers. Already we have 


hundreds of requests for copies of the 1939 
Edition. 


CERTAINLY, THEY USE IT! 
IT’S THE CANDY BUYERS’ “BIBLE”! 
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Should YOU Use It? 


YES, YOU SHOULD USE IT! .. . You can- 
not afford to overlook the obvious market 
for your products indicated by the accom- 
panying voluntary statements from Directory 


Users. These are the buyers and sellers of 
the goods which YOU produce. 


DO NOT IGNORE THE REQUESTS OF 
HUNDREDS OF CANDY BUYERS WHO 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR REG- 
ULAR AND NEW LINES. 


Your advertising message in just this one 
issue will keep your sales story before the 
candy buyers for an entire year. No other 


advertising medium in the Confectionery 
Industry compares with the Directory on the 
basis of user interest, length of advertising 
life, value to you per dollar spent, or low 
cost of transmitting your message to such 
a large and active group. 


Advertisers in the Directory receive listing in 
bold face type under each and every class of 
confection they manufacture. These names 
stand out and tie in directly with your adver- 
tising message. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Published by 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
71 W. 23rd St., New York 
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WHAT THEY SAY... 


ALL TYPES OF CHAIN OUTLETS 


“We certainly shall appreciate receiving the next edi- 
tion as soon as it is ready, as we find it of inestimable 
value.”—E. S. Crane, Purchasing Dept., W. T. Grant 
Co., New York. 


“We appreciate your courtesy in supplying us with 
this Directory as it has in several instances been of con- 
siderable help to us."—R. P. Tolle, Buyer, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Michigan. 


“This Directory is referred to often during the year, 
and its listings have always furnished us with names of 
dependable manufacturers..—A. H. Newman, Mdse. 
Purch. Agent, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Ohio. 


“This is a very handy book.”—-McLellan Stores Co., 
New York. 


“Will you kindly send copies of the Confectionery 
Buyer to the buyer of candy for Harvey, Inc. This in- 
cludes the candy buying for the Union Stations in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Cleveland.”—Har- 
vey, Incorporated, Chicago. 


“This is one of the best seen yet. It sure is a big 


help.”—F. W. Woolworth Co., Ohio. 


“It’s worth a lot to us. We operate 17 stores and the 
Buyers’ Directory always helps us to locate manufac- 
turers of any special items of candy we want to fea- 
ture.”"—Seaman Store Co., Arkansas. 


“This is very valuable to us."—K. J. Cox, Scott 
Stores (Butler Bros.), Chicago, Illinois. 





SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


Cc. RAY FRANELIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





VERYTHING _ looks 

fine for a crop thru- 
out the Middle West at 
this writing. From all re- 
ports, Kansas had a bump- 
er crop of Wheat. Last 
week over 1300 cars of 
Wheat arrived at Kansas 
City in one day and the 
total for the week ex- 
ceeded any previous week. 
There have been rains, 
and timely, and the corn 
is made in most sections, 
so I am informed. The 
only fly in the ointment is 
the price being low, but 
with a large yield, even at 
a low price there is sure to be some money to spend this fall. 


Walter T. Hall Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, Gillen & Boney, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Sifers Candy Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
all closed for two weeks this month for a general clean 
up, etc., before entering into the fall season. They will 
be back on the job soon. 


bs 


I understand Herm Gremmel, buyer for the firm bear- 





ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 











IDEAL 


MACHINES 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 to 350 
pieces per minute. 





WRAPPING 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. Both machines are built for the 
These machines, suitable for most exacting requirements 
both large and small manufac- and carry our unqualified 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 
IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. = = - U. s. A. 








ing his name in Muscatine, lowa, had a run in with a 
waiter a few days ago. The following was the occasion 
of the controversy. Herm: “Look here, mister, I ordered 
chicken pie and there isn’t a single piece of chicken in 
it.” Waiter: “That’s merely being consistent, sir. We 
also have cottage cheese, but so far as I know, there’s not 
a cottage in it.” Herm ate the pie. 


Vincent Washington, buyer for Beselin, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebraska, says: “A noiseless typewriter would be success- 
ful. . .if she didn’t chew gum.” 


Hick Hickam, who so ably sells The Fletcher Factory 
line of Kansas City in the Middle West, is convalescing, 
following a recent illness. Glad you are doing well, 
Hick, and hope to see you on the job soon. 


Business in Kansas City is rather quiet at this time. The 
jobbers report the usual summer slump. From what I 
can gather business is about the same as usual at this time 
of the year when the people are eating Ice Cream, Fruit, 
etc. Nothing to be alarmed at. It happens every year, 
but we forget it from year to year. 


Sam Schreiber, candy jobber of Kansas City, Kansas, 
told me Fred Wilson, with Beich’s, told him the following 
story, so if he did not, I am giving him the credit anyway. 
Rastus: ““What-all did de doctor say’s de matter wid you?” 
Liza: “He says I’s sufferin’ from acute indiscretion.” 


Ray Graham, candy buyer for Paxton & Gallagher Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., attended a buyers’ dinner the other night 
in Omaha. I don’t know where he got the following 
story, but I am sure not from a Candy man. Mazie: “I 
was getting fond of Ed—until he got fresh and spoiled 
it.” Dazie: “Isn’t it terrible how fast a man can undo 
everything?” 


“Sales mean Jobs” campaign is making a lot of head- 
way in the country today. The business man is more 
anxious today than at any time for years to do everything 
he can to stimulate business, and rightly so. You cannot 
overdo a good idea, especially when it involves the workers 
of the country who are the consumers of all commodities, 
including candy. 


Ed Yordy, candy buyer for H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
Salina, Kansas, clipped the following from the Jewell 
County, Kansas, “Republican.” Colorado cut 15,000 
deer and elk off relief last week. The State game warden 
said: “As long as we provide something for them to eat, 
they’ll never hunt anything for themselves.” 

C. Ray 





The combined average value per pound received for all 
types of confectionery and competitive chocolate products 
by manufacturer-wholesalers “decreased 0.4 cents during 
May 1938 as compared with May 1937, and 1.2 cents as 
compared with April 1938. The average value of package 
goods houses showed a decline of 2.2 cents from May 1937, 
with bulk goods, general line and unclassified houses each 
decreasing less than one-half cent. Bar goods houses re- 
ported an increase of 0.3 cent per pound. 
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Fritzsche Honors Tom Coyle 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., recently added Tom Coyle to 
its “Quarter of a Century Club” membership list at a 
luncheon at Charles Restaurant, New York, where he was 
made the recipient of a substantial Government Bond, a 
gift of the company’s executives, and a gold wrist watch 
from his fellow employes. 


Goudey Gum iii iain Mass., was represented 
at the Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Convention at 
Charlestown, S. C., by Louis J. Resca, asst. treas., and R. A. 
Decoste, credit and export manager. Sam M. Pierce, Earl 
J. Campbell and Felix D. Bright, representatives of Goudey 
Gum Company, also sctonaee the Convention. 


Refined Syrups & Sink, ea New York City, an- 
nounced Nedjati Fuad as technical director of sales. Mr. 
Fuad, former chief chemist of The American Molasses 
Company and The Nulomoline Company, and former Re- 
search Director of Applied Sugar Laboratories, will direct 
the development of new sugar products for the benefit of 
the sugar consuming industries. Refined Syrups are erect- 
ing a new refinery at heme *s ¥. 


The New York Cocoa Exchange sponsored a contest for 
the best thesis on the subject, “New Uses for Cocoabeans 
or Products of Cocoabeans,” and now announces that two 
$100 prizes were awarded, one to a student at St. Mary’s 
College, California, and another to a student at Massachu- 
setts State College. The first prize of $1,000 was not 
awarded. Judges decided unanimously none of the papers 
submitted was deserving of it. 


A course in candy manufacturing, from the simple 
formula used in the small shop to the finely finished, 
chocolate covered centers made in the modern factory, is 
offered by the Trade and Technical Division of the WPA- 
Adult Education Program of the Board of Education at 
43 Oak Street, New York. Chocolate dipping is a feature 
of the course. 


New Automatic Batching Scale 


A new line of automatic batching scales, providing pre- 
cision control of quality and cost where exact proportion- 
ing of materials is a critical operation in processing, is 
offered by the Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, for varying 
production requirements. It is claimed that accuracy of 
better than one-tenth of 1% can be maintained on indi- 
vidual ingredients and on the total batch. Electric eye, 
interlocking sequence controls, manual manipulation of the 
scale beams are available to fit various conditions. 


Magnus Moves Chicago 
Office to New Quarters 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York City, have 
moved their Chicago offices to 180 North Wacker Drive. 
Talmadge F. Tribble is general manager of the mid-western 
area. 


The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, California, 
owned by the co-operative members of the Fruit Growers 
Exchange, is erecting a $75,000 addition to its present 
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plant facilities. The addition will be used for office and 
laboratory purposes and will occupy three stories. 


Mrs. Paul Randall of Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
molded clear candy into flower shapes as a hobby, but dur- 
ing the depression she decided to start selling them. Now 
200 pounds of candy a month put a son through Harvard 
and a daughter through a fashionable private school. She 
makes all of it herself on a two-burner stove. 


Sd 


Store Air Conditioning Unit 

Complete self-contained air conditioning units providing 
adequate reliable and economical summer air conditioning 
for small shops, stores and offices has recently been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. The unit is compact and wholly self-contained 
in an attractive all metal cabinet, finished in brown baked 
crinkle. This unit will filter, cool, dehumidify, and re- 
circulate the air most satisfactorily, for the medium-small 
commercial establishments. 

Installation of the new unit is quick, simple, and in- 
expensive. It can be located in most any position within 
the room to be conditioned, occupying a space approxi- 
mately three feet wide and two feet deep, extending up- 
ward eight feet. All that is necessary for operation is a 
power outlet, and a water connection. 

Unitaire, as this unit is called, is easily adapted to winter 
air conditioning by a simple installation in the cabinet of 
the necessary accessories such as heating coil and humidifier, 
thus providing year around air conditioning with all its 
tangible benefits. 

The new unit comes in two sizes. Two models, the 
SU-90 and the SU-135 have capacities of 2'% and 334 h.p. 
They embody all the latest developments in self- contatand 
units. The motor, compressor and condenser are hermeti- 
cally sealed. Adjustable thermostatic control is placed 
conveniently in the center of the cabinet. Two switches 
permit maximum flexibility of operation, one controls the 
entire cooling mechanism, and the other the blower motor 
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Self-Contained Air Conditioning Unit 
for Stores, Restaurants, Shops and 
Oifices 


only, so that air circulation may be enjoyed when cooling 
is not necessary. 

The outer decorative cabinet is a rigid casing of formed 
and welded steel. It is finished in a brown baked crinkle 
and bonderized to insure against rusting. It may be 
finished to match the installation decorating scheme. 
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New Food Law— 
(Continued from Page 28) 


be reasonable definitions and standards of quality for 
various types of candy, will require very thorough 
consideration. 

It would not be a difficult matter to establish, for ex- 
ample, reasonable and fair definitions and standards for 
pure sugar stick candy, lozenges, and some other types, but 
a vastly more difficult proposition is presented in the con- 
sideration of such candies as chocolate covered bars (except 
as to coating), caramels, nougats, fudges, and many other 
types. 

Even if the problem is somewhat simplified by forming 
groups of different kinds of candies which are more or less 
analagous, it will take time and very clear thinking on the 
part of the leading minds in the candy industry to develop 
definitions and standards which will be equitable and fair 
to the entire industry. 


Factory Inspection 


Section 701 authorizes the inspection, at reasonable times, 
of factories, warehouses, or establishments, in which foods 
are manufactured, processed, packed; or held for shipment 
in interstate commerce; or held after shipment in inter- 
state commerce, or any vehicle used for the transportation, 
or holding of such foods. 

The consent of the owner, operator, or custodian must 
first be obtained. The refusal to permit entry or inspec- 
tion is prohibited. Therefore, obtaining consent is entirely 
a matter of form. 

The inspection may include all equipment, finished prod- 
uct, raw materials, containers, labeling, and sanitary 
conditions. 


What Are Your Legal Rights 


Candy manufacturers should know just what are their 
rights, if they are arraigned for a violation of either the 
old, or the new acts, and what they should do in order to 
protect their rights. 


The legal procedure relative to violations of the new 
act will be substantially the same as under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906, as amended. 


Method of Legal Procedure 


Among other requirements, the present act provides that 


samples of food which have been seized by the Depart- 
ment’s field agents shall be examined and tested by the 
Food and Drug Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the food, as a matter of fact, is adul- 
terated; or misbranded within the meaning of the act. The 
same method of analysis will no doubt be followed under 
the new act. 


If the tests show that they are adulterated, or mis- 
branded, a notice to that effect is sext to the manufacturer 
and an opportunity given to be heard and present a defense 
at a hearing to be held on some future date at the depart- 
ment’s nearest local office. 

If at the hearing the government’s claims are sustained, 
and the department feels justified on account of the facts 
which have been developed, the Secretary of Agriculture 
certifies the facts to the proper district attorney, who in an 
action for libel files a suit against the manufacturer of the 
food which has been condemned. 

The procedure thereafter is in general terms the same as 
any other suit in a Federal District Court. Both sides are 
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given an opportunity to present competent evidence. Either 
party may demand a jury trial. 

If the court or jury finds the government has proved its 
case, a judgment will be entered against the manufacturer. 
An appeal can be taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and under certain conditions from that court to the U. S. 
Supreme Court on a writ of certiorari. 


If it is merely a question of a technical violation of label- 
ing requirements, the District Court has the authority to 
release the food under bond and give the manufacturer an 
opportunity to relabel in conformity to the law, after 
which it can again be placed on sale. 

If the food is found to be unfit for human consumption, 
or for any reason is deemed to be injurious to health, it will 
be condemned and the court will order that it be destroyed. 
Usually a fine is imposed on the manufacturer, and under 
the new law a jail sentence may be added, if the court de- 
cides that the facts justify the imposition of an added pen- 
alty. The loss and expense incidental to this procedure 
must be borne by the manufacturer. 

In cases of minor violations under the new act, if the 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture believes that 
the public interest will be adequately served, he is given 
the authority to send a written notice, or warning to the 
violator and no legal action will be taken if the alleged 
violation is promptly discontinued. 


Publicity 


Under the present act, a notice containing a brief sum- 
mary of the facts and final disposition of each complaint 
is published in ‘Notices of Judgment Under the Food and 
Drugs Act” by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. There 
is no other official publicity in that connection. This pro- 
cedure will no doubt be continued under the new act, in 
accordance with Section 705. 


Penalties 


In one respect at least, the new act is an innovation as 
compared with the present act. 


Section 303, Penalties, provides that: 


“Any person who violates any of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 302 (prohibited acts) shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall on conviction thereof be subject to im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or both... .” 


The present act contains no such provision. It provides 
only for the seizure of samples, the condemnation by libel 
procedure, of the original shipment, and a possible for- 
feiture and fine, as I have stated. 

Loss of the condemned goods and the possibility of a 
light fine is as nothing compared to handing the clerk of 
the court $1,000 and costs, and going to jail for a year. 

This specific fine and imprisonment section is intended 
to be the “teeth,” and from the viewpoint of violators is 
the most important section of the act, and, to paraphrase a 
legal maxim, let the violator beware! 





The Department of Commerce sent out, in June, a ques- 
tionnaire on the Census Survey of Business 1937-38, to 
several hundred thousand retailers and wholesalers through- 
out the country and have called on them to submit reports. 
The census is voluntary and the establishments to which 
the 1937-38 inquiries have been sent are those that re- 
ported for the 1935 census. It will therefore represent 
identical establishments, payrolls, and sales information 
which will provide a basis for direct comparison for these 
periods. Publication of the census will begin this month. 
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